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€ducational News and Editorial Comment 


CHARLES ERNEST CHADSEY 


On April 9, 1930, occurred the death of Charles Ernest Chadsey, 
dean of the College of Education of the University of Illinois. Dr. 
Chadsey had come to the deanship in 1919. An annual event during 
the summer session at the University is the “All-education dinner.” 
In connection with the affair.for this year, which was held on July 
22, special tribute was paid to the memory of Dean Chadsey. The 
tribute was prepared and presented by Professor A. B. Mays, a col- 
league, and is here reproduced in full. The many readers of the 
School Review who knew the late Dean Chadsey will confirm the 
sentiments so well expressed by Professor Mays. 

On this occasion, the first “All-education dinner” of a summer session since 
the passing on of our much loved Dean Chadsey, I am sure many here this eve- 
ning have been thinking of him and have experienced the feelings of loss and sad- 
ness that come to all his friends and admirers when his untimely death is brought 
to mind. He regarded this gathering of school men as an important event in the 
school year and seemed always to enjoy its fellowship and good cheer. It is 
fitting that we pause, therefore, and think together for a few moments of our 
leader and companion who has left us. 

Dean Chadsey possessed, in unusual degree, those qualities which command 
admiration and genuine affection. He was essentially a man’s man. He met life 
in a man’s way. He was tolerant in his judgments of other men and always fair 
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in his actions. He was not strictly just, for he could never refrain from diluting 
justice with mercy. Some of us near him have often smiled when he has told us 
what he felt he must do as an executive officer in bringing to strict account some 
delinquent student or staff subordinate; for we knew that, when the point of 
administering reproof was reached, his incurable sympathy and kindness would 
triumph and exact justice would not be executed. This was one of his most 
endearing traits. 

He was a man of amazing breadth of interests, and his interest in any subject 
always had a youthful tone that was most pleasing to his friends. Whether it 
was football or philosophy, student conduct or international relations, he would 
exhibit all the keen interest of the young man just tasting life for the first time; 
but his conclusions were those of the educated mind that has spent much time 
in thought. 

From the time he came to the University to become the first dean of its newly- 
created College of Education, Dean Chadsey’s life seemed to center in the de- 
velopment of the college. He thought of it as the state’s great agency of service 
to the public schools; and, in the face of almost insuperable obstacles, he led the 
little, struggling organization of eleven years ago to the position it now holds 
as one of the major professional colleges of the University. Few men could have 
matched that achievement in the face of the heart-breaking experiences through 
which he was forced to pass for the sake of his college’s success. When he died, 
he was in the midst of plans for yet greater development of the College of 
Education under the leadership of our new president. 

His most striking quality, however—the one which made him most attractive 
to us—was his unaffected interest in people. A student with a problem never 
failed to get a sympathetic hearing and real help. He would seem to forget a 
desk filled with work and give himself wholly, for the time being, to the student’s 
trouble. He seemed instantly to identify himself with the troubled one, and I 
have seen him, more than once, thoroughly indignant over what he felt was an 
injustice to some young man or young woman who went to him for advice. 
Few things touched him so promptly and deeply as did the troubles of a young 
person. And what an interest he took in the problems which you principals 
and superintendents brought to him! He would say to me sometimes when I 
chanced to be in his office: “What would you do in this case?”’ Then he would 
recite in most entertaining fashion an administrative problem that one of you 
had presented to him, and, with all the pride of the man who through genuine 
achievement has come to be sure of himself, he would say, ““Now, this is what 
he ought to do.” And there would follow a most enthusiastic recitation of the 
soundest possible administrative wisdom. The enthusiasm and youthful spirit 
he exhibited in his work was always remarkable. When I remembered that he 
had since young manhood held only the most important administrative posi- 
tions in the American schools, that he had for many years been a recognized 
leader in the educational world and had held the highest positions of honor and 
influence in the gift of the public-school men of America, I marveled at his 
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never-failing youthfulness of spirit and his zestful interest in the problems of 
even the most obscure school executive who went to him for help. 

It was in times of personal distress that we came to know his bigness of heart 
the best. When sickness or death came into the homes of the members of his 
staff, he seemed to feel that the anxiety and sorrow belonged also to him. His 
interest was intense and often depressing to him. During a recent rather serious 
sickness in my home, when I was most anxious, he told me that for a time he was 
afraid to ask about the outcome. That expression of his showed his quality of 
identifying himself with the troubles of his fellows better than any words I can 
combine. 

Of course we miss such a man! He was a remarkably successful administra- 
tor. He had a record of which any man might well be proud, but it was the un- 
failing humanity of Dean Chadsey that endeared him to all of us. 

America has lost one of her really great educational leaders, known, fol- 
lowed, and admired throughout the nation. The state of Illinois has lost a most 
influential and constructive force in the development of her educational system 
and an outstanding authority on public-school administration. The University 
has lost one of its ablest administrative officials, and the students one of their 
most sympathetic counselors. The College of Education has lost its first dean, 
its wise, farseeing guide and head. You and I have lost—our friend. 


CURRICULUM-MAKING FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF IOWA 


The first of the Courses of Study for High Schools being issued by 
the Department of Public Instruction of Iowa (Agnes Samuelson, 
superintendent) have made their appearance. These courses are 
being prepared by the Iowa High School Course of Study Commis- 
sion appointed, presumably, by the state superintendent. Directing 
the activities of this commission is an executive committee of seven 
members, of which Professor Thomas J. Kirby, of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, is chairman. The actual work of preparation is carried 
on by committees for each of the main subject groups. For example, 
there is a committee on science, which includes twenty-six members. 
This large committee, which has a general chairman, is made up of 
subcommittees on biology, general science, physics, and chemistry. 
Members of the commission and the committees include presidents 
of colleges, professors of education, principals, superintendents, and 
heads of departments and teachers in high schools and colleges. 
Quite properly the teachers outnumber other educational workers 
in the membership of these committees. The diversity of types of 
educational workers and their wide geographic distribution within 
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the state emphasize the essentially co-operative character of the 
enterprise and should have the effect of increasing the use of the 
outlines being prepared. 

Essential uniformity in the construction of the course-of-study 
outlines is being achieved by common use by the committees of a 
leaflet, “Organization of a Course of Study,” prepared by Professor 
Kirby. This is too long to be reproduced here, but some idea of its 
salient features may be gained from the following excerpts from the 
General Introduction prepared by him for the entire series of 
Courses of Study for High Schools. 


At the first general meeting of the various subject committees a suggestive 
pattern for the courses of study, embodying the fundamental needs for teaching, 
was projected. Four crucial factors that should be emphasized in any course 
of study to make it an instrument that would cause teachers to consult it for 
guidance in the performance of their daily work were set forth as follows: 
objectives, teacher procedures, pupil activities, and evidences of mastery. 

Objectives.—The meaning of objectives as here used is those concepts which 
are set up for pupils to achieve. As used in current practice, there is a hierarchy 
of objectives as shown by the fact that we have objectives of general education, 
objectives for various units of our educational system such as those proposed by 
the committee on cardinal principles, objectives for subjects, objectives for a 
unit of instruction, and objectives for a single lesson. In each level of this 
hierarchy of objectives a constant element is expressed or implied in the form of 
knowledge, a habit, an attitude, or a skill which pupils are expected to acquire. 

In the entire field of secondary education no greater problem confronts us 
than that of determining what these fundamental achievements are to be. 
What shall be the source of those objectives is a problem of too great propor- 
tions for discussion here, but it is a problem that each committee must face 
in the construction of a course of study. A varying consideration of objectives 
by the various committees is evident in the courses of study they have prepared. 
The value of the courses varies in terms of the objectives that have been set up, 
according to the value of the objective in social life, according to the type of 
mental techniques which they stimulate and exercise, and according to the ob- 
jectivity of their statement. 

Pupil activities—In our educational science we are attaching increasing 
significance to self-activity on the part of the learner. Recognition is made of 
the fundamental principle that only through their own activity pupils learn and 
that the teacher’s réle is to stimulate and direct this activity. No more impor- 
tant problem faces the curriculum-maker than that of discovering those funda- 
mental activities by which pupils learn. In a well-organized course of study, 
that series of activities, in doing which pupils will attain the objectives set up, 
must be provided. These activities must not be chosen in a random fashion, 
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but care must be taken that appropriate activities for the attainment of each 
objective are provided. 

Teacher procedures.—With the objectives determined and the activities by 
which pupils learn agreed upon, the function of the teacher in the pupil’s learn- 
ing process must be considered. In a course of study there should appear those 
teacher procedures of known value which make learning desirable, economical, 
and permanent. Here our educational science has much to offer. Where re- 
search has demonstrated with a high degree of certitude that a given technique 
is more effective in the learning process than others, this technique should be 
included in a course of study. Common teaching errors with suggested proce- 
dures to replace them may be included. Pupil difficulties which have been dis- 
covered through research should be mentioned, and methods of proved value 
for meeting these difficulties should be included. Suggested ways of utilizing 
pupils’ experiences should be made. And as important as any other feature is 
the problem of motivating learning. Whatever our educational research has 
revealed that stimulates the desires of pupils to learn should be made available 
in a course of study. Valuable types of testing should be incorporated as well 
as effective type assignment. The significance of verbal illustrations as evidence 
of comprehending the principle at issue should be featured as a procedure. 
Where there is a controlling procedure of recognized value such as is recognized 
in general science—bringing the pupil into direct contact with the phenomena 
studied—forceful effort for the operation of this procedure should be made. 

Evidences of mastery.—What are to be the evidences of mastery of the ob- 
jectives set up? There are all degrees of mastery from the memoriter repetition 
of meaningless terms to a rationalized comprehension that shows grasp of both 
the controlling principles involved and the basic facts necessary to a clear pres- 
entation of the principles. These evidences of mastery may be in the form of 
dates to be known, formulas to be able to use, types of problems to be able to 
solve, quality of composition to produce, organization of materials to be made, 
floor talks to be able to give, papers to be able to write 

While these four elements constitute the basic pattern, the principle of con- 
tinuity from objective to pupil activity, to teacher procedure, to evidence of 
mastery was stressed. The maker of a course of study must bear in mind that 
what is needed is an objective having accepted value; a pupil activity, in per- 
forming which pupils gain a comprehension of the objective that is now being 
considered ; that a teacher procedure is needed which evidence has shown is best 
adapted to stimulating pupils to acquire this objective for which they are striv- 
ing; and that evidences of mastery must be incorporated into the course by 
which to test the degree of comprehension of the objective now being considered. 


A PUBLICATION AND CONFERENCE ON THE UNIT 
PLAN IN TEACHING 


The Virginia Committee on Research in Secondary Education, 
of which W. R. Smithey, of the University of Virginia, is chairman, 
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has been studying applications of the unit method of teaching in a 
number of different subject fields. Some of the results of experiences 
with this method are reported in papers published in The Unit 
Method of Teaching (Secondary Education in Virginia, No. 9. Uni- 
versity of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XIV, No. 9). This 
monograph is the second of the series to deal with this method, an 
earlier one, The Unit Assignment (Secondary Education in Virginia, 
No. 5. University of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XIII, 
No. 8), having been published approximately a year previously. 
The present number contains two papers somewhat general in char- 
acter and four papers dealing with certain subject fields. The gen- 
eral papers include a discussion of the unit plan as a basis for the 
practice of teaching in the secondary school by E. E. Windes and a 
statement of the procedures in applying the plan in the high schools 
of one county by R. Claude Graham. The discussion of the subject 
fields includes papers on English by Edward Alvey, Jr.; mathe- 
matics, by R. C. Wingfield; social science, by R. E. Swindler; and 
science, by O. G. Fitzhugh. 

The same committee held a conference at its fourth annual meet- 


ing on August 7 and 8, 1930. The general topic discussed at this 
conference was “The Unit Method of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools.”’ At this meeting the papers already referred to and addi- 
tional papers on the same general topic were presented and dis- 
cussed. 


A BASIC LIST FOR THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The American Library Association has recently published a 
pamphlet entitled 500 Books for the Senior High School Library. 
Compilation of the list of books is credited to Meta Schmidt. The 
Preface states that the list “represents the work of many school 
librarians” and describes briefly the procedure in compilation. 
Under the leadership of Frances Kelly, chairman of a committee 
of the association, five school librarians “made a careful study of 
the five hundred titles they would consider essential in a first pur- 
chase for a senior high school library.”” When the frequency of 
recurrence of titles in these five original lists was studied, the lists 
were found to be exceedingly diverse. “There were only 35 titles 
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submitted by all five librarians, 110 by four, 139 by three, 256 by 
two. The titles submitted by only one were, on the other hand, 
very numerous. It seemed best, then, to submit the frequency list 
to a larger group of school librarians to obtain their reaction to it.” 
Twenty additional librarians were asked to assist, and we may, 
therefore, assume that the present list represents the composite 
judgment of twenty-five high-school librarians. 

In the list proper are descriptive notes for each title, and buying 
information is also given. Cataloging and classification information 
is provided with the future growth and enrichment of the library 
in mind. A directory of publishers and a complete index are in- 
cluded. 

The Preface comments as follows on the usefulness of the list: 

Practically all contributors mentioned weaknesses in the list. It stands to 
reason that any list restricted to five hundred titles will not satisfy the needs of 
any one school department for reference material nor be sufficient in recreational 
content. All this list can do is to suggest a basic collection for a library in a 
senior high school. The superintendent of schools who is obliged to do without 
the services of a librarian may well use it as a buying list by turning it over to 
a book jobber. Its very brevity helps make it a safe list. The librarian, when 
one is secured, can prepare lists for additional purchase with the aid of lists to 
be obtained from her own state library commission or state educational depart- 
ment, by the use of the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries published 
and kept up to date by means of supplements by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City. She can keep in touch with current publications by using 
the Booklist, a monthly book selection guide published by the American Library 
Association. 

It may readily be agreed that a brief list prepared as this one has 
been will prove highly useful. However, we may hope that the 
association plans to extend its activities in the preparation of a much 
longer list meeting better the needs of the special fields of instruction 
and the need for recreational reading which, it is admitted in the 
quotation, are not well served by the present list. A list for junior 
high school libraries would also be timely, especially since the junior 
high school in many quarters is widening the range of the pupils’ 
reading contacts. And, while we urge the lengthening of lists for 
the upper secondary level and the compilation of lists for the lower 
secondary level, we may hope that the association will have the 
resources and can see its way to apply procedures more scientific 
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than sole reliance on the judgments of librarians. Unquestionably 
such judgments are valuable, especially in the preparation of a first 
short list, but they alone are hardly adequate to the larger task. 


A DISCUSSION OF EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND 


The subject of examinations—to what extent they should be 
relied upon, if at all, and of what they should be constituted—has 
long caused controversy. It is generally known that more reliance 
is placed on examinations in European countries, including England, 
than in the United States. Because of this difference there should 
be considerable interest in the following extracts from a discussion 
of the subject, under the caption ‘‘Uses and Abuses of Examina- 
tions,”’ by a correspondent of the London Times Educational Sup ple- 
ment, The reader in this country will probably take particular note 
of the reference to recent efforts to improve the examinations along 
lines similar to the objective procedures being developed here, the 
advocacy of large-scale scientific investigation of the whole problem, 
the acknowledgment that the highest selective standards may not 
be compatible with the democratization of education, and the ad- 
mission of the desirability of recognizing in some way the school 
record of the pupil. 

It seems certain that, so far as England is concerned, examinations are here 
to stay. As Sir Michael Sadler has said, ““They are too convenient to be wholly 
dispensed with. For good and evil they fit in with English psychology—with 
the state of mind which wants to be sure that teachers and pupils are doing their 
work up to a decent level, which believes in prodding the careless and the in- 
dolent.”’ It behooves us, therefore, to inquire how the present system can be 
improved and, in particular, how the school-certificate examination, which 
dominates the work of at least sixty thousand children in secondary schools, 
may be purged of its harmful by-products. 

One or two common fallacies must first be cleared out of the way. It is often 
said that examinations are necessarily evil in themselves. A glance at nine- 
teenth-century history is sufficient to disprove this position. Their introduc- 
tion was one of the chief factors in the reform of the universities, the public 
schools, and the higher education of women and girls 

People still talk as though examinations were carelessly set and marked. 
There is no excuse for such ignorance since the publication of books like those 
by Dr. J. M. Crofts and Mr. B. C. Wallis, which explain the extremely scientific 
methods of the modern examiner. The question papers for the school certificate 
are revised and discussed to the last detail by a committee which includes rep- 
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resentatives of both schools and universities. Standardization has become a 
skilled, indeed a highly technical, art; for large numbers, at any rate, statistical 
methods give almost complete certainty, since the curves immediately display 
any fault in the papers or in the marking of an individual examiner. Even for 
subjects which from their nature are notoriously difficult to standardize—for 
example, the essay—an objective method has been devised 

There is something to be said for the belief that examinations are unreliable 
as tests. At present there is often uncertainty about the purpose of a particular 
examination. Briefly, one can set out to test knowledge (attainment) or capac- 
ity (intelligence); but an attempt to test both at once, in fact, tests neither 
successfully. There is an additional complication in that examinations may be 
either qualifying or competitive; and, as they often attempt to be both at the 
same time, further muddle is caused. A logical classification would thus be: 
(1) attainment—(a) qualifying, (b) competitive; (2) capacity—(a) qualifying, 
(b) competitive. Some examinations clearly fall under one only of these head- 
ings; for example, those for the higher civil service, which, as they test ability 
in subjects which will not be required for the candidates’ subsequent work, can 
be classed under 2 b. The pass degree and the school certificate should be re- 
garded solely as qualifying tests of knowledge; but where are we to place ma- 
triculation? Strictly, it too should fall under 14, but in practice it imposes also 
a test of capacity, since the regulations insist on credit in five subjects (not all 
of which will be pursued in later courses) to be taken 7t one and the same ex- 
amination [Matriculation] fails at present through divided aim. But 
that is not a fault of the examination per se. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that examinations necessarily restrict school studies. 
The present grouping of subjects for the school certificate, and still more for 
the matriculation, is undoubtedly narrowing; but this fault could be rectified 
by giving equal weight . . . . tothe subjectsin Group IV. The further charge 
that examinations produce emotional strain is undoubtedly true, especially 
with girls 

The real trouble lies not in examinations but in their abuse, and everyone 
admits that they are being widely abused in this country. The excessive anxiety 
for “results” leads not only to the unhealthy emotional state that has just been 
noticed but to a wrong attitude towards education, which shows itself in many 
ways. The comparison of schools and of individual teachers, based solely on 
examination results, is prevalent among the general public and members of local 
education authorities. All that one is entitled to expect is that a reasonable 
proportion of candidates should gain the school certificate; a very low percent- 
age shows weakness, but a record of 100 per cent is no less indicative of faulty 
examining or teaching. The written examination is chiefly a test of (1) rote 
memory, and (2) the power of writing the sort of answer that secures good 
marks. Leaving the question of memory for a moment, it is plain that answer- 
ing questions is a highly specialized job, skill in which can be (and of course is) 
inculcated. Hence, we constantly find teachers who really know better adopting 
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uneducative methods because they realize that only by spoon-feeding their 
pupils can they get satisfactory results. The pupils in their turn learn only to 
cram—a habit not without its value in life but one which school is hardly the 
right place to form. The whole point of view, indeed, is wrong 

again the grievance is not with the nature of examinations themselves. 

Certain children it is true will never do themselves justice in a written ex- 
amination. The atmosphere of the room seems to inhibit thought, or the time 
limit prevents them from producing a sufficient quantity to pass. In this re- 
spect the examination is not unlike life; the battle is apt to be to the swift and 
the self-confident, so that the discipline, though discouraging at the time, may 
in the long run prove salutary. As for the occasional genius who fails (usually 
in story-books), he can look after himself; his light will not be hid 

What then is the remedy for these abuses? For complete reform we shall 
have to await the fulfilment of Sir Michael Sadler’s hope—the appointment by 
government of a commissioner who during a term of years would investigate 
scientifically the whole problem. Private inquiry, even on a fairly large scale, 
cannot accomplish much; we require the work of statisticians, psychologists, 
and economists; above all, we need someone who will reach practicable findings, 
since we have to cater nowadays for mass production in both teaching and ex- 
amining. Discouraging as it may sound, we cannot have at the same time the 
highest standards and an educated democracy; we must choose between a lofty 
standard for the few and something less precious for the many. 

Fortunately, however, there are various minor reforms possible while we are 
waiting for the commissioner. If school examinations were regarded more as 
domestic affairs, with no publication of results in the local press, it would be 
an advantage. If the school record could count, as a student’s record counts 
in an internal university examination, it would be much fairer; but this is one 
of the improvements that mass production makes impracticable, since such 
records could not conceivably be standardized. The same objection applies to 
the plan of letting each school conduct its own examination, aided by an external 
examiner from another school. This system works for the universities. It could 
not work for hundreds of institutions Yet these disadvantages all seem 
to disappear in a scheme proposed . . . . by Dr. William Edwardes, formerly 
H. M. Inspector of Schools, and Chief Inspector of the Central Welsh Board. 
His proposal is that the present school certificate should be abolished, and in 
its place a certificate (or certified record) should be given to each candidate, 
‘‘which does no more than give the value of the candidate’s performance in each 
presented subject taken separately.” 

By this revolutionary but simple plan Dr. Edwardes contrives ‘‘an examina- 
tion which shall give the schools the utmost freedom without sacrifice of effi- 
ciency.” . .. . If there is no pass or fail, schools cannot compete in unhealthy 
rivalry; a candidate who now fails the whole examination by a few marks in 
one subject would get credit for his actual performance; the excuse for emotional 
strain on the part of both teacher and child would be lessened, if not destroyed; 
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and each individual would feel free to work at the subjects for which he had a 
bent. Everybody knows that the pass-line is an arbitrary and artificial thing; 
yet at present a pass is a pass and a failure is a failure. Under Dr. Edwardes’ 
plan all that would go 

Examinations have their uses. They supply a genuine stimulus to many— 
probably the vast majority of—pupils. We all need some goal to aim at; and the 
young person is rare who can work steadily for the love of learning or for distant 
fame. Provided they are not abused, examinations are a powerful aid to the 
teacher; comparatively simple reforms could rid them of their worst drawbacks. 


THE PROPORTIONS OF MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS 


The New York Sun makes available a summary of evidence re- 
lating to the numbers and proportions of men and women teachers 
in the United States. The summary was prepared by Frank M. 
Phillips, until recently chief of the division of statistics of the United 
States Office of Education. The study covers the period from 1890 
to 1928 and, in general, shows that, while the number of men em- 
ployed as teachers in the elementary schools of the country is de- 
creasing, the number of men instructors in institutions of higher 
grade is increasing. 


The summary reveals that, of the 1,010,232 teachers of all ranks in the 
United States, about 80 per cent are women, the men outnumbering the women 
only in the colleges. In high schools the women outnumber the men two to one. 

The survey, which goes back to 1890, shows a marked and steady decrease in 
the number and proportion of men teaching in the public elementary schools 
from 1890 to 1920, a slight rally from 1920 to 1926, and another decline from 
1926 to 1928. 

In 1890, the survey shows, 121,877 men taught in the elementary schools 
of the United States. By 1910, despite the vast increase in the enrolment of 
pupils, the number had decreased to 63,024, going up to 75,436 in 1926, but 
receding to 69,455 in 1928. The private elementary schools have shown a 
similar tendency, the number of men there decreasing from 6,807 in 1890 to 
1,466 in 1928. During this period the proportion of women teachers has been 
steadily increasing. In 1900 the women elementary-school teachers outnum- 
bered their masculine colleagues by about two to one. In 1928 they outnum- 
bered them by about eight to one. 

In 1900 there were 286,274 women teaching in the public elementary schools. 
By 1910 the number was 389,952; in 1920, 513,222; in 1926, 569,195. By 1928 
this figure had reached 573,257. 

On the other hand, men teachers in the public high schools increased in num- 
ber considerably in the same period of time, going from 3,648 in 1890 to 68,738 
in 1928. The most striking increase in the ranks of these teachers was from 1920 
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to 1926, when their number almost doubled, from 32,386 to 63,374. In 1928 
the number of men employed as high-school teachers was 68,738. In the private 
high schools the number of men teachers has grown from 3,272 in 1890 to 8,157 
in 1928. 

The ranks of women high-school teachers also have maintained a steady 
growth. In 1928 there were about twice as many women teachers as men in the 
high schools, a ratio which has held for years. From 1900 to 1910 the number of 
women high-school teachers more than doubled itself, going from 10,200 to 
22,777. The decade from 1910 to 1920 showed the unusual increase of more 
than 47,c0o—the number going from 22,777 to 69,572, an increase of almost 300 
per cent. This figure was almost doubled again in the eight years between 1920 
and 1928, when 120,484 women high-school teachers were in the service. 

In the colleges the men instructors outnumber the women by almost three 
to one. In 1920 the men numbered 21,644, reaching 32,650 in 1926 and 36,783 
in 1928. The number of men teachers employed in the teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools, both public and private, has also increased. In the public 
normal schools this increase has been from 2,963 in 1920 to 4,952 in 1926 and to 
4,966 in 1928; in the private normal schools, from 597 in 1920 and 822 in 1926 
to 865 in 1928. 


This study includes no reference to the relative number of in- 


structors of the two sexes in junior colleges. It should be a matter of 
interest to note that the studies which have been made of public 


junior colleges show that the proportion of men exceeds the propor- 
tion of women, but not by any such margin as is reported by Phillips 
for the colleges of the country. Thus, there seems to be something 
approaching a consistent progression in the proportion of men 
teachers from the elementary school upward through the complete 
educational system. 


A STUDY OF DIPLOMA PRACTICES 

Although approximately a half-million diplomas are annually 
awarded to graduates of secondary schools in the United States 
and although considerable dissatisfaction has been expressed with 
some phases of the diploma problem, until recently no information 
with regard to prevailing practices has been available. Such infor- 
mation has been published in a report of the Committee on Standard 
Forms of the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association, a committee whose membership 
includes R. R. Cook, principal of the Roosevelt High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa; F. J. DuFrain, principal of the Senior High School, 
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Pontiac, Michigan; W. C. Reavis, of the University of Chicago; 
and H. V. Church, superintendent of the J. Sterling Morton Second- 
ary Schools, Cicero, Illinois. The report was made for the com- 
mittee by W. C. Reavis and Leonard C. Lund and is published as 
Bulletin Number 32 of the Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. Most of the summary and conclusion of the report are quot- 
ed. The report as a whole will be considered at the next annual 
meeting of the department to be held in Detroit in February. 


The secondary schools from which data were gathered are widely distributed 
over the United States, being located in forty-five states and the District of 
Columbia 

More than 94 per cent of the schools from which data were secured report 
that a standard form of diploma is adopted for a period of years. This indicates 
that some thought has been given to the problems involved in diploma selection 
and that standardization is considered a desirable practice 

The data gathered show that secondary schools with smaller enrolments have 
used the same form of diploma for shorter periods of time than have the schools 
with larger numbers of pupils. The average period of continuous use in the 
schools enrolling over 2,000 pupils is more than twice that of the schools enroll- 
ing fewer than 250 pupils 

Evidence was presented which shows that different diplomas are awarded 
upon completion of varying courses of study in many schools. Although only 
17 per cent of the principals reported this practice, a number of others use a 
form which has a blank space into which is written the name of the curriculum 
pursued 

The cost of secondary-school diplomas varies greatly. In schools enrolling 
less than 250 pupils the average cost is $1.81, while in schools of over 2,000 
enrolment the average cost is only $0.62. In each of the intervening enrolment 
groups the cost per diploma decreases as the size of the school increases. If 
other factors than numbers were excluded, the unit cost would decrease with 
the increasing number of diplomas under the operation of economic laws. How- 
ever, the fact that the cost decreases more than 65 per cent would seem to indi- 
cate that additional factors than numbers alone are responsible for part of the 
decrease. This contention is borne out by data which show that schools in the 
group having the smallest enrolment lead all others in the use of sheepskin 
diplomas and engraving, items which contribute more than any others to the 
increased cost. 

Two additional factors which have some relation to the cost of the diploma 
are disclosed in an analysis of the data. Several schools enrolling over 750 
pupils make use of the school printing-department for inscribing the documents. 
This practice seems to be justified by the practical nature of the experience 
given pupils in the printing-department as well as by considerations of economy. 
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Aslight additional advantage in price may be secured by the schools which have 
a longer period of standardization, during which time the additional cost of a 
new plate is obviated. 

Evidence presented about the size of diplomas shows an extremely wide 
variation in practices. Forty-seven schools, or slightly less than 16 per cent of 
those included in the study, use diplomas of approximately the same size, 
fourteen inches by seventeen inches. Below this modal group the sizes range 
from three inches by five inches to twenty-four inches by thirty inches. Meas- 
ured in terms of the area, the largest diploma is forty-eight times as large as the 
smallest and three times as large as the modal size. These wide variations in 
size would seem to indicate the lack of a well-defined conception on the part of 
school administrators of the use to which the document is to be put by the grad- 
uate. If the diploma itself is to be used by the possessor, considerations of 
convenience would seem to indicate that the extremely large sizes should be 
avoided 

Two kinds of material, artificial parchment and paper, are used with about 
the same frequency for secondary-school diplomas. Japanese vellum and sheep- 
skin are together used in only 17.7 per cent of the schools reporting. These 
facts show that the practice of most of the schools is to use the material which 
is not the most expensive. The method of inscription shows the same tendency, 
lithographing and printing being used in more than three-fourths of the schools 
reporting. The use of less expensive methods and practices, when they do not 
decrease the value of the service rendered, is to be commended. 

Division of the inscription of the diplomas into convenient parts makes an 
analysis of the text matter possible. This analysis discloses the uniform practice 
of putting the name of the secondary school in bold type at the top of the diplo- 
ma. This is customary in practically all documents and standard forms, the 
chief variation being in the size of type used. Centered under the name of the 
school a cut is nearly always used to add decorative effect. Most frequently 
the picture is that of the school building or one of its details, an item which is 
easily justified by reasons of sentiment. The introductory phrases and body of 
the text matter show a high degree of uniformity when the meaning of the 
content, rather than the exact wording, is considered. This appears to be justi- 
fied by the very nature of the documents, as they certify to school training which 
in most cases is practically equivalent. The concluding phrases are about equal- 
ly divided between two forms, which include over 80 per cent of the cases. 

The controlling factors in the phraseology of the inscription should be good 
diction, simplicity of style, and accuracy of text matter. These factors indicate 
that most of the secondary-school diplomas would profit by a revision of the 
inscriptions eliminating some of the verbiage. In this connection consideration 
should be given to the inclusion of specific information about the nature of the 
course pursued and the degree of success exhibited by the graduate. Although 
only five of the schools included in the study now make use of such a practice, 
it is nevertheless worthy of careful study and evaluation. Whether such infor- 
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mation would be most appropriately placed on the front or reverse side of the 
diploma would have to be determined by objective means after a number of 
schools had followed each one of the practices. 

Slightly over one-fourth of the secondary schools report the use of the folder 
type of diploma. This discloses that one of the few innovations in diploma prac- 
tices has already been adopted by a considerable number of schools. The fact 
that the document is inclosed in a folder tends to make practical limitations 
on the size that can be conveniently used. This deduction is supported by the 
data, which show that the size most frequently used is six inches by eight inches. 


INTERPRETING A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TO ITS COMMUNITY 

All important innovations in the public schools require interpre- 
tation to the members of the communities served. It is heartening 
to encounter evidences of intelligent efforts to carry patrons along 
as the schools progress. A recent example is a carefully-prepared 
and attractively-printed brochure bearing the title South Pasadena 
Junior High School. It contains as frontispiece a picture of the at- 
tractive tower of the junior high school building in South Pasadena, 
California. There is a foreword by the superintendent of schools, 
George C. Bush. The main body of the brochure of thirty-two pages, 
which was prepared by the principal of the junior high school, 
G. Derwood Baker, contains brief, popularly-written descriptions of 
the work in the several subjects, of the library, the ‘‘non-specialized 
activities,” the program of counsel and guidance, and the social 
organization and control. The booklet closes with the following in- 
vitation to patrons to visit the school. 

A school is a living, throbbing thing that cannot be captured and put on 
paper. At most, this article gives only a barren silhouette of the organization 
and activity of this institution. The spirit of the school and the interested en- 
deavor of its pupils can best be caught by those who take the time to visit us while 
school is in session. This we earnestly invite all parents and friends of the school 
to do. You are invited to visit classes at any time. When disturbing reports 
come home or unsavory rumors reach you, the thing to do is to come to school 
and find out the facts and discover just how affairs are being handled. The 
faculty and administrative officers of the school are available for conferences, but 
on account of the pressure of routine duties it is advisable to make appointments. 

When you do come to the South Pasadena Junior High School, we are con- 
fident that you will discover a courteous, friendly group of children and teachers 
busily engaged in activities which are, for the most part, absorbingly interesting 
to them. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN GERMAN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. I 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
University of Illinois 


After the German Revolution of 1918 the newly established re- 
public undertook the task of reforming the educational system of the 
country. Under the old régime a dual system had existed, whereby 
children who received a secondary education received their prepar- 
atory training in a special preparatory school (Vorschule) quite 
separate and apart from the elementary school (Volksschule) in- 
tended for the masses. Those who attended the Volksschule, usually 
an eight-year school, seldom found their way into a secondary school 
leading to the university. It was expected that those who attended 
the Volksschule should go into the lower positions of trade and in- 
dustry; in some cases they might pursue continuation courses in 
addition to the training they had secured in the Volksschule. ‘The 
managerial and controlling positions in the social order were held by 
those who had secured a secondary education after having passed 
through a Vorschule giving three or four years of preparatory train- 
ing. Obviously, then, two educational routes existed—one for the 
controlling classes and one for the controlled masses. 

Educational reform in the new republic attempted to break up 
this class stratification in the school system and to organize a new 
system on a democratic basis, which would offer equal educational 
opportunity to all children regardless of their social or economic 
status. However, democracy in education does not mean exactly the 
same thing in Germany that it does in America. In America democ- 
racy in education (Reference is made at the moment to education at 
the secondary level.) commonly means the extension of education to 
the masses. In Germany, on the other hand, democracy in education 
means that those who may receive secondary education shall be 
rigidly selected from the elementary school but that social status 
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shall not be a factor in determining who may be selected. Hence, to 
understand the German secondary schools, it is important to under- 
stand the theoretical basis upon which selection of pupils for the 
secondary schools is made, as well as to analyze the results of the 
selective process. 

In the present German school system the Grundschule, which con- 
sists of the lower years of the Volksschule, functions rather definitely 
in the democratization of education and in the selection of pupils for 
the secondary schools. The Grundschule is intended for the children 
of all classes, and the various secondary schools as well as the upper 
years of the Volksschule are based upon this common foundation. 
Hence, the Grundschule is intended to replace the Vorschule of the 
old educational system and to bring the class of children formerly 
accommodated by the Vorschule into a single institution together 
with the children from the social strata for which the Volksschule 
formerly existed. The legal basis for the Grundschule and for the 
schools built upon the foundation which it lays is set forth in the 
Constitution of 1919, a section of which reads: 


The public-school system is to be constructed as a unit. The system of mid- 
dle and secondary schools is to be built upon a Grundschule, which is to be a 
school for children of all classes. This superstructure shall be governed by the 
multiplicity of life-vocations, and the admission of a child to a particular school 
shall be determined by his ability and inclination, not by his economic and social 
position or the religious creed of his parents." 


A federal enactment of 1920 made the Grundschule a four-year 
school, and at the present time the general selection of pupils for the 
secondary schools takes place at the end of this four-year period. 
Hence, the children making up the secondary-school population are 
selected from a stream of pupils including children of all classes, and 
they are selected after four years of elementary schooling, or at the 
average age of ten years. 

The percentage of the pupils in the Grundschule who are selected 
for the secondary school varies in different communities. In Ger- 
many as a whole about 15 per cent transfer to a secondary school 
from the Grundschule;? in some cities the percentage is much higher 

* Die Verfassung des Deutschen Reichs vom 11. August, 1919, Art. 146. 


2 Gertrud Baumer, Schulaufbau, Berufsauslese, Berichtigungswesen im Auftrage des 
Reichsministeriums des Innern, p. 39. Berlin: Carl Heymann, 1930. 
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than 15,’ whereas in some rural communities it approaches nil. The 
percentage of those who transfer at this time to a nine-year second- 
ary school leading to the university is much larger in the case of boys 
than in the case of girls. However, the percentage of girls who enter 
the intermediate type of secondary school (Mittelschule), which of- 
fers six years of training above the four-year Grundschule, and the 
percentage of girls who remain in the Volksschule to complete the 
four remaining years of that institution are considerably larger than 
the corresponding percentages of boys.” 

The first year in the secondary school is regarded somewhat as a 
trial period, and part of those who transfer to the secondary school 
return later to the main stream of pupils passing through the 
Volksschule. Moreover, many of those who do not return to the 
Volksschule stop at the end of the Mittelschule or at some other point 
before they have completed a secondary-school education leading to 
the university. Baumer presents data indicating that about one- 
fourth of the pupils in secondary schools in 1926 were in Mittelschu- 
len, which end three years before the level of the university, and that 
a significant proportion of those who enter one of the nine-year sec- 
ondary schools fail to complete the course. The proportion failing to 
complete the nine-year course naturally varies with different types of 
schools. Of those entering the Gymnasium and the Oberrealschule 
(schools of types which will be explained later), approximately 20 per 
cent and 4o per cent, respectively, leave before having reached the 
sixth year of the school; and, of all children entering the secondary 
schools, fewer than one-third reach the final examination (Reifeprii- 
fung) at the end of the nine-year school. In commenting on this 
situation, Baumer says that the secondary schools have always 
closely filtered out the capable and that within limits ‘‘this is indeed 
a part of their function.’’? Although this filtration may appear very 
close, no attempt need be made to pass judgment on its efficiency, 
and it may be stated that the percentage of German youth who pass 
through the secondary schools has been increasing somewhat. 

In the actual process of selecting pupils for transfer from the 


t Reinhold Lehmann, “Germany,” Educational Yearbook of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928, p. 116. Edited by I. L. Kandel. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 

2 Gertrud Baumer, of. cit., p. 31. 3 Ibid., p. 25. 
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Grundschule to the secondary school, neither the Grundschule nor the 
secondary school has the final word in determining whether a partic- 
ular child shall be transferred. Selections are made by a committee, 
which includes members representing interests other than those of 
the two schools mentioned. The membership and procedure of such 
committees vary somewhat according to local conditions, but in 
general they are quite similar. The membership and procedure of the 
committee in Hamburg are described in the following quotation: 

The selection of pupils for the secondary schools takes place in accordance 
with regulations of the board of education. The city is divided into selection 
districts; six or eight Grundschulen are grouped around each secondary school. 
The selection committee for a district is composed of one representative of each 
Grundschule of the district, two representatives of the secondary school, two 
representatives of the parents’ association (Eliernschaft), and one representative 
of the private schools. A head committee appointed by the board of education 
is responsible for the required uniformity of procedure and systematically over- 
sees results. The judgment of the Grundschule (certificate and characterization 
of pupil) carries the greatest weight. Most committees accept without examina- 
tion those whom the Grundschule declares to be sufficiently mature for the sec- 
ondary school. The examination takes the form of instruction for a few days, 
often for a period of a week or more. The instruction is given in part by the 
teacher in the Grundschule and in part by the teacher in the secondary school. 
A majority of committees use psychological examinations, with tests worked out 
by the department of psychology of the university, to supplement their other 
evidence. Decision is reached in a general conference of the committee, to which 
the earlier teachers of the candidates are admitted.* 


The procedure described in this quotation is presumed to result 
in the selection of children on the basis of their ability and of their 
special inclinations. In practice it has often been found that ele- 
mentary schools attended by children from well-to-do families in 
which the fathers are professionally employed send a much larger 
percentage of their pupils into the secondary schools than do ele- 
mentary schools attended by pupils who come from families of the 
poorer classes. This statement is substantiated by the data given in 
Table I. So far as the cities mentioned in this table are concerned, 
the percentages of children from well-to-do residential districts who 
attend the middle (six-year) and the secondary (nine-year) schools 


* Das Schulwesen Hamburgs, p. 7. Sonderdruck aus dem Pddagogischen Lexikon, 
Band IT. Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing. 
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are, with one exception, larger than the corresponding percentages 
of children from poor districts. 

Data with regard to the professions of the parents of pupils in the 
different types of schools suggest more forcefully than the data given 
in Table I the operation within the school system of a selective fac- 
tor other than the ability of the child. Table II presents such data 
concerning the twelve-year-old children in the schools in Cassel in 
1928. The fairly uniform decrease in the percentages for the nine- 
year secondary schools, as one reads down the columns of Table IT, 
and the progressive increase in the percentages for the elementary 
schools show unquestionably that in Cassel children from families in 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN SCHOOLS OF THREE 
Types ACCORDING TO TYPES OF RESIDENCE D1stRIctT* 


Six-Year 
Secondary 
Schools 


Nine-Year 


Elementary 
Type of Residence District Secondary 5 


Schools 
Schools (Mitlelschulen) (Volksschulen) 


Poor district: 
Friedrichsheim .... 4.9 
9.5 

Well-to-do district: 
Tiergarten 26.1 
Charlottenburg. . . 30.5 


* Adapted from Reinhold Lehmann, “Germany,” Educational Yearbook of the Inter- 

lew You: Tucan Cle, Comin 
which the fathers are employed in the “preferred professions” are 
much more likely to receive a secondary education leading to the 
university than are children from families in which the fathers are in 
more humble employment. This situation is comparable to that re- 
ported a few years ago with regard to secondary education in our 
own country.’ The irregularity of the percentages for the six-year 
secondary schools indicates that the intermediate type of secondary 
school is less a class institution than either the Volksschule or the 
nine-year secondary school. When the method of selecting pupils 
for the secondary schools is recalled, it is interesting to note from 
* George Sylvester Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Educa- 


tion, pp. 26-35. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. x9. Chicago: Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1922. 
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Table II that teachers in the Volksschule uniformly consider their 
own children intelligent enough to profit by a secondary education. 

Tables I and II indicate that there are wide differences in the per- 
centages of children from different social levels who attend the 
secondary schools. Many would contend, however, that such a dis- 
tribution of pupils within the schools is in accordance with the 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TWELVE-YEAR-OLD PUPILS IN SCHOOLS 
OF THREE TYPES IN CASSEL IN 1928 ACCORDING 
TO OCCUPATION OF FATHERS* 


NINE-YEAR CHOOLS 
Srx-YEAR 
Scuoous Szconpary | 
ING PRIVATE SCHOOLS SCHOOLS FOR 
4 . (Mittelschulen) 
SCHOOLS BACKWARD 
Pupits 


OccuPATION OF FATHER 


Boys 


University professor, director, manufac- 
turer, or higher military officer 

Teacher in Volksschule 

Civil servant of middle -—m, except 
teachers 

Merchant. . 

Surveyor, engineer, « or technician. 

Artisan (master craftsman). . 
Policeman, watchman, or lower military 
officer. 

Civil servant of low grade... 

Foreman or junior architect. . 

Innkeeper or small merchant with inde- 

Driver or messenger. . 

Laborer 


* Adapted from data presented by G. Pribsting in the Deutsches Philologenblatt (August 14, 1929), as 
cited by Gertrud Baumer, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 


ability levels of the different social strata represented. One may be 
skeptical of the existence of the high correlation between intelligence 
and social position which such a contention presumes, but there is 
nothing specific in the information presented to indicate the degree 
of truth, if any, in the contention. 

Data bearing indirectly on the relation between the ability of 
pupils and the social status of the families from which they come are 
shown in Table III. In Stuttgart three thousand pupils were tested 
shortly after their transfer to secondary schools. In the part of the 


|| Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
500.0 | 68.4 |..... 
95.3 | 79.6 4.1 
63.6 | 44.7 | 14.6 | 28.5 | 21.8 | 26.8 
50.0 | 64.3 | 8.3 | 14.3 | 41.7 | 21.4 
30.9 | 15.9 | 14.5 | 25-4 | 48.6 | 58.7 
50.0 9.1 18.2 | 50.0 72.7 
44.7 | 20.2 | 17.0 | 40.4 | 38.3 | 39.4 
34.9 4.0 | 18.6 | 28.0] 46.5 | 68.0 
10.9| 8.6] 4.7] 14.3 | 84.4 | 77.1 
4.3] 11.4] 4.3 | 85.8] 91.4 
5.3] 1.7] 7.2] 7.0] 87.5 | 91.3 
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study bearing on the relation in question, five social levels were dis- 
tinguished according to the occupation of the fathers: Level A, 
university professors and men of similar social standing; Level B, 
those occupying middle-grade positions in industry and civil service, 
and the like; Level C, artisans, mechanics, clerks (kaufmdnnisch 
Angestellt), and men occupying positions of similar nature; Level D, 
civil-service employees of low rank, skilled laborers, etc.; and Level 
E, unskilled laborers. Performance on the examinations was used as 
the criterion of ability; and, in tabulating the results, two levels of 


TABLE III 


RELATION OF OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS OF FATHERS OF THREE 
THOUSAND PUPILS IN STUTTGART TO PERFORMANCE OF THE 
PuPILS ON AN EXAMINATION GIVEN AFTER THEIR TRANSFER 
TO SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Children Whose | Children Whose 
Performance Performance 
Was on Level 1 | Was on Level 2 


Occupational Level of Father 


A (university professor, etc.)....... 

B (employed in middle-grade posi- 
tion in industry and civil service, 
or the like) 

C (artisan, mechanic, clerk, etc.)... 

D (civil-service employee of low 
rank, skilled laborer, etc.)....... 

E (unskilled laborer) 


46.2 


performance were recognized, Level 1 and Level 2, Level 1 indicating 
the higher performance. 

Table IV presents the data of another study of the relation be- 
tween the performance of pupils on an examination and the occupa- 
tion of their fathers, which was made by KGster in Altona. The 
study included 597 pupils who were being transferred from the 
Grundschule to a secondary school. Six levels of performance were 
distinguished, and the data were tabulated according to the per- 
centage of the pupils in each social or professional group achieving 
each of the six levels. 

In the two studies just reported the correlation between high per- 
formance of the children on examinations and high professional or 
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social status of the families from which they come is obvious. How- 
ever, the question of whether high or low performance on an ex- 
amination is necessarily associated with high or low intelligence 
depends somewhat on the nature of the examination. Unfortunately, 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN FROM EACH OccCUPATION GROUP AC- 
CORDING TO PERFORMANCE ON AN EXAMINATION GIVEN TO 597 PUPILS IN 
ALTONA AT THE TIME OF THEIR TRANSFER TO SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


Better | Indis- | Good Indis- 


‘ putably| Satis- |Unsatis- 
Occupation of Father yom a Satis- | factory | factory 


Higher profession : 5. 21. 
Middle-grade position ‘ 21. 
Skilled laborer or artisan 18. 
Unskilled laborer 15. 
Not specified 24. 


0.0 
8.9 
14.4 
20.0 
18.1 


“Nh 


x Adapted from H. L. Kdéster, “‘Schidlerauslese, Elternberuf, und Begabung der Kinder,” Amisblatt der 
Stadt Altona, TX (January and February, 1929), as reported in Zeitschrift fiir Padagogische Psychologie, 
XXX (May, 1929), 249-50. 


the studies reported are not especially clear on this point, although 
Késter comments on his own data as follows: 


If we could say last year “that capacity (Begabung) is indeed not so dependent 
on the social stratum to which the child belongs as one supposes,” the statement 
in this form cannot be confirmed by this year’s evidence. Even if one considers 
that ability and school performance do not always coincide and that in the 
socially better-situated sirata limited capacity is easier to smooth over so that 
better performance will be achieved than might be expected from the capacity 
possessed, yet these differences in performance are indeed so large that they 
cannot be explained entirely by a smoothing-over possibility. From this year’s 
evidence one must conclude that the influence of inheritance and environment 
has indeed been very great, not only on performance, but also on capacity 
(Begabung).* 


Other evidence from Késter’s study indicates that go per cent of 
the children from the highest social group transferred to the nine- 
year secondary school and that, at the same time, 84.6 per cent of 
these children belonged to the better half of the group. From the 
lower social groups, however, only a small percentage of those whose 

'H. L. Koster, “Schiilerauslese, Eliernberuf, und Begabung der Kinder,” Amtsblait 


der Stadt Altona, 1X (January and February, 1929), as reported in Zeitschrift fiir Pada- 
gogische Psychologie, XXX (May, 1929), 249-50. 


8 | 13 1.9 
8 | 23. 14.7 
7 24 20.2 
9 | 25 | 27.3 
8 | 26. 22.8 
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ability was of a high degree transferred to secondary schools; only 
17.4 per cent of these children entered nine-year secondary schools 
and 52 per cent the Mittelschulen, whereas 30.5 per cent remained in 
the Volksschulen. Késter realizes that, because of economic circum- 
stances, all pupils do not follow the educational road for which their 
intelligence equips them, and he feels that those of ability who do not 
attend secondary schools must be helped in some way. He points to 
the continuation schools and trade schools (Berufschulen and Fach- 
schulen) as the avenue through which this help should be extended.’ 

In her concluding remarks, made after summarizing a considerable 
amount of evidence of the kind shown in Tables I-IV, Baumer 
makes the following statements concerning the transfer of pupils 
from the Grundschule to the secondary school: 

Out of all these figures two points clearly present themselves. The first is that 
in the Grundschule the social background of the parents and the performance 
of the pupils are in very close agreement. This means, on the one hand, that 
within the sphere of the Grundschule the advantage of children from cultured 
homes over children who are perhaps more gifted but who are hampered because 
of their home background cannot be evened up. On the other hand, it naturally 
means that the average higher social position of the parents expresses itself in 
better inheritance by the children. The really fundamental thing for the prob- 
lem of selection lies in the finding that of the children of the first-performance 
group, in so far as they belong to the laboring class, only 17.4 per cent [referring 
to Késter’s data] transfer to a secondary school. This means that it has not yet 
really been made possible for gifted children from unpropertied social levels to 
make the climb into a secondary school. On the other hand, children from other 
social levels who are of only average or of even more limited endowment make 
the transfer to a secondary school.? 


The crux of the situation lies in the last two statements: bright 
but poor children commonly fail to be transferred into secondary 
schools, whereas transfer is often possible for those of wealth al- 
though of mediocre ability. When one then recalls the provision in 
the constitution that admission to secondary schools shall be based 
on ability and inclination, it is obvious that social position and eco- 
nomic status are influential in determining inclination. 


Ibid. 
Gertrud Baumer, op. cil., pp. 34-35. 
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CURRICULAR AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 
POSSIBILITIES OF JOURNALISM IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


CLYDE M. HILL 
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So strongly were the traditional subjects intrenched as a com- 
pletely adequate high-school curriculum that, when the new con- 
ception of education as social adjustment demanded socializing 
activities, the new activities were admitted perforce but were grudg- 
ingly given the title of “extra-curriculum activities.” The implied 
dualism is unfortunate. Fundamentally, the curriculum and the 
extra-curriculum have the same goal, and, as each increases in excel- 
lence, they tend to approach each other or even to coalesce. Indeed, 
by this process various subjects have entered into the curriculum, 
not as interlopers, but as integral parts of the rich program that now 
provides for the varied and vigorous life in the modern high school. 

One of the first of the extra-curriculum subjects which gradually 
worked its way into the curriculum was a brief course in news- 
writing, which as a regular subject was given the name of journalism. 
The way in which this subject developed and the organization of its 
courses offer an excellent illustration of the integration of the cur- 
riculum and the extra-curriculum. For that reason the writers pro- 
pose to discuss this development, to detail representative practices 
and the organization of the work as it is carried on in the larger 
secondary schools of Southern California, and to consider the specific 
educational functions of journalism as technical, practical, and 
social training. The experience of teachers, administrators, and pu- 
pils who have been concerned with courses in journalism will be the 
basis of the discussion, and this experience will be interpreted in the 
light of the theory set forth by leaders in education. Journalism, as 
taught in secondary schools, teaches how to write for print and aims 
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to develop critical appreciation of journalistic material. It involves 
the study of professional organs of news and typical masterpieces of 
journalism and is correlated with the production of school publica- 
tions. This article is concerned only with actual practices and does 
not include a discussion of theories as to material which should be in- 
cluded in the course. Neither does it evaluate the various practices, 
except to give a few common-sense comments in connection with cer- 
tain phases. There will be no attempt to prescribe the nature or 
amount of material in secondary-school journalism in general or the 
method of presenting it, such matters being dependent on conditions 
in individual schools. 

Although the majority of secondary schools have maintained cer- 
tain activities of a journalistic nature for approximately thirty-five 
years, not until recently was the field defined into secondary-course 
units and included in the curriculum as an accredited subject. In 
the beginning a few enterprising pupils, desiring to carry out a 
project, worked together and published a magazine, yearbook, or 
news pamphlet representing the various interests and activities of 
the school. As time went on, these publications became a part of 
the secondary-school activities, but it became customary to desig- 
nate only a few scholastically superior pupils to take part in these 
activities. To be on the staff of a school publication was a mark of 
distinction based on achievement in unrelated fields, perhaps for 
merit in English. When the first courses in journalism were organ- 
ized, the same standards of admission were adopted until educators 
began to observe that there seemed to be no correlation between par- 
ticipation in school activities and superior scholastic ability or 
capacity for leadership. In the case of journalism the point of view 
has been changing so that the question considered is not what a pupil 
has to give to such work but what he may gain from doing it. This 
change has resulted in reducing the scholarship requirements for 
entrance to the course and in basing the requirements on a brief 
diagnosis of the pupil’s character, of his adaptation to the work, and 
the probable benefit he may obtain from doing it. Thus, extensive 
work has been made possible in the field of journalism; pupil interest 
in the subject has increased the enrolment; and the opportunities 
afforded by such work for technical, practical, and social training 
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have been recognized. This interest has continued until many 
schools have a separate department of journalism, and nearly every 
school in the state of California has at least one person to teach 
classes in the subject. Courses in journalism have been included in 
the curriculum side by side with the old accepted courses in science, 
mathematics, Latin, and the rest; and they occupy a place of 
acknowledged importance in secondary education. 

Courses in journalism in the secondary schools in Southern Cali- 
fornia vary in number according to conditions in individual schools. 
The sixteen courses in journalism offered in the Pasadena Junior 
College (a large school with an enrolment of three thousand pupils) 
from the eleventh through the fourteenth grades, inclusive, are 
described in the following paragraphs. These courses are representa- 
tive of those given in other large schools, and some of the same 
courses are offered in smaller schools. 

1. A course entitled “Journalism Orientation” is given in the first 
semester of the eleventh grade. This course aims to give the pupil 
a general introduction to the profession of journalism and to inter- 
pret its meaning. The course surveys the power of the press, pre- 
sents the types and the ethics of journalism, and establishes a gen- 
eral background for more intensive courses. 

2. A course called ‘Survey of the Field of Journalism”’ is given in 
the second semester of the eleventh grade. The course aims to 
clarify in the minds of pupils the material comprising the subject 
matter of intensive courses in journalism, surveys the scope of 
journalism, presents the possibilities of journalism as a career, and 
includes the examination and discussion of various journalistic 
studies. No textbook is used. 

3. “News-writing,” which is given in the first semester of the 
twelfth grade, is a study of news and how to recognize it. The text- 
book is News Writing for High Schools.* The course requires three 
hundred pages of outside reading. News stories in local papers are 
analyzed; events of the school are written up; news values are dis- 
cussed; and the principles of writing are reviewed. 

4. “Newspaper Editing,” given in the second semester of the 
twelfth grade, includes the preparation of material for newspaper 

* Lee Arthur Borah, News Writing for High Schools. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. 
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publication; critical analyses of stories with regard to their technical 
points, accuracy, and ethical values; and a study of editorial policy. 

5. “Practice in Editing” is a course given in the first semester of 
the twelfth grade. The pupils in this course constitute the staff 
which edits the school newspaper and oversees its publication. This 
course gives laboratory experience in staff organization, determina- 
tion of newspaper policy, co-operation with school organizations for 
service to the institution, and the application of the principles of 
journalistic writing. 

6. The second course in practice in editing is given in the second 
semester of the twelfth grade and is a continuation of the work of the 
first semester. The pupils in this group constitute the advanced 
staff of the school newspaper, whose share in the publication of the 
school paper includes making plans for its content; assigning stories; 
gathering news; writing copy; reading and correcting copy; planning 
page layouts; writing headlines; proofreading galley and page proofs; 
determining the policy of the school paper with regard to typography, 
grammar, style, methods of gathering news, weighing news values, 
and the development of departments; and attaining proper relations 
with the school administration and organizations and with the 
community. 

7. A course entitled “Bookmaking and Appreciation” is given in 
the first semester of the twelfth grade. The pupils in this course con- 
stitute the staff which edits the school annual and oversees its pub- 
lication. The course seeks to acquaint the pupils with the best types of 
bookmaking and fosters book appreciation. It develops creative abil- 
ity and discrimination and sponsors a book bazaar open to the public. 

8. Another course in bookmaking and appreciation is given in the 
second semester of the twelfth grade. The class continues the work 
of the first semester and constitutes the advanced staff of the school 
annual. The publication of the annual provides opportunities for 
individual assignments to definite work in connection with a unified 
project. Work on the annual gives a general experience in the pub- 
lication of books, drill in collecting data accurately and promptly, 
practice in presenting material impartially, experience in handling 
a large amount of material, practice in the preparation of copy, and 
business training. 
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g. The “History of Journalism,” given in the first semester of the 
thirteenth grade, is open only to pupils preparing for college. The 
course considers the history of journalism in Europe and America; 
reviews general standards and types of journalism; teaches the pu- 
pils to read and understand the American newspaper and to ap- 
praise properly the social, literary, and political influence of the 
newspaper; shows the structure of the news story; presents the 
methods of securing news; and requires outside reading and reports. 

10. “Practice in Journalistic Writing,” given in the second 
semester of the thirteenth grade, includes practice in writing news- 
paper material of all types and gives practice in free-lance writing of 
various kinds. Notable press achievements are evaluated, and the 
marketing of literary contributions is studied. The course is in- 
tended to help the pupil decide whether he wishes to prepare serious- 
ly for the profession of journalism. 

11. In the course entitled the “Technique of Journalistic Writ- 
ing,” which is given in the first semester of the fourteenth grade, the 
pupil considers intensively the relation of grammar, vocabulary, and 
style of composition to types of journalistic writing. He studies press 
ethics and the status of journalism in the world today; surveys types 
of newspapers; classifies newspaper content; receives drill in report- 
ing, interviewing, and observation; and analyzes the structure of 
various types of writing. 

12. In “Journalistic Criticism,” a course given in the second 
semester of the fourteenth grade, the pupils study and evaluate 
journalistic masterpieces and are given practice in writing articles 
and in the criticism and revision of manuscripts. The characteristics 
of free-lance writing of various types are indicated for the purpose of 
supplying vocational information in the field. 

13. The pupils enrolled in the course entitled ‘““Newspaper Pro- 
duction,” which is given in the thirteenth or fourteenth grade, work 
with the staff from the lower grades in publishing the school paper. 
In addition to the work outlined for the pupils in the lower grades, 
this group studies the school newspaper as a force in education, 
delves further into the problems of policy, and makes detailed 
studies of college and university papers. 

14. The class in the course entitled “Magazine Production,” 
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given in the thirteenth or fourteenth grade, constitutes the staff of 
the school magazine. The pupils in this class gather, evaluate, and 
write material for the school magazine. They study commercial 
magazines and magazine makeup. Publishing the school magazine 
gives them business training. 

15. A course in bookmaking and appreciation is given in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth grade with the understanding that the 
course will be continued a second semester. The pupils in this group 
work with the staff from the lower grades in producing the school 
annual. The members of the group act as committee chairmen for 
various units of work connected with the annual. The course affords 
an intensive study of bookmaking, of the evolution of books, of the 
history of printing, of ink, of paper, etc. 

16. The course in bookmaking given in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades is open only to pupils who have taken the semester of 
work just mentioned. This course gives drill in assembling and record- 
ing masses of material. It affords opportunities for co-operation with 
pupils and faculty and for contacts with the commercial world. A 
study is made of the theme, or motif, in books. Making a book isa 
term project undertaken by each pupil. This project promotes orig- 
inal devices in bookmaking and gives experience in proofreading and 
in the making of dummies. 

In addition to the regular classes scheduled in the department of 
journalism, the English department offers several classes which cor- 
relate with the work in journalism. Some of these classes are short- 
story writing, play and scenario writing, writing of poetry, humorous 
writing, and literary criticism. It is probably through the English 
department that the small secondary school will provide general 
training in journalism in addition to the news-writing courses every- 
where included in the different curriculums. The extended program 
for teaching journalism which has been detailed is not practical nor 
advisable in a school having a small enrolment. However, the small 
school needs to impress its pupils with a realization that the field of 
journalism includes far more than writing news. 

Unique administrative problems are involved not only in defining 
and developing units of study but also in arranging time schedules, 
in finding teachers of the right type, in supplying the physical or 
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laboratory equipment, and in making special arrangements in the 
programs for field trips. With the exception of classes serving as 
staffs responsible for school publications, classes in journalism may 
be scheduled for any period in the day. It is advisable to schedule 
staff classes for the last period in the day because they are really 
laboratory classes in character and often demand that a pupil stay 
with his work after the dismissal bell rings. Furthermore, there are 
times when a staff class must work for more than one period a day 
in order to bring out a publication on time. When the regular class 
period is scheduled at the end of the day, pupils are able to continue 
their work after school without a break. Occasionally administrators 
refuse to schedule journalism classes during the regular school day 
but set the time for the classes after school, before school, or at the 
noon hour. Such a practice does not give the pupils the best oppor- 
tunities to profit by taking the work. Some plan must be adopted 
whereby excursions or field trips can be readily arranged with the 
least possible disturbance of the regular program. Visits can be 
profitably made to a metropolitan newspaper plant, the school print- 
ing-shop (if there is one), a paper mill, a wholesale paper establish- 
ment, an engraving plant, a binding establishment, news stands, 
public and private libraries, selected theater productions, places fre- 
quented by successful journalists, and worth-while press conventions 
whether within or without the school’s district. 

Teachers actually trained in schools of journalism to teach jour- 
nalism are just beginning to come into secondary schools. Although 
there are many teachers of journalism doing very effective work, few 
of them are graduates of schools of journalism. The majority of them 
began their teaching careers in the field of English and, in one way 
or another, became interested in journalism. They gradually ac- 
quired a knowledge of principles and practices, and in the course of 
time they gave up their specific work in English for the new field. 
Probably the shift was primarily the result of the fact that the 
teachers found greater interest in directing creative work than in 
teaching English. Many a teacher of journalism has developed as a 
result of having been arbitrarily assigned by a principal to supervise 
a school publication. 

If he is to make a success, the teacher of journalism must have a 
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real liking for the work, enthusiasm for its projects, a keen under- 
standing of human nature, and the ability to direct a group of pupils 
so that they will produce results through their own efforts. Tact, 
tolerance, and patience are necessary characteristics. The teacher 
of journalism must be well informed with regard to pertinent and 
supplementary material in the field of journalism. Acquaintance 
with the methods of producing both commercial and school publica- 
tions and experience in connection with the latter are important if 
the teacher is to direct such activities. The fact that a person has 
achieved success in writing for the commercial journalistic field is not 
necessarily an indication that he will make a good teacher of journal- 
ism. Commercial writers are often temperamentally unfit for teach- 
ing of any kind and fail to furnish the pupils with any inspiration 
except that of seeing a person who can write. The pupils soon lose 
respect for that ability when it is the only ability in evidence. The 
successful teacher of journalism will be keenly alert to the many op- 
portunities which the field provides for developing ethical standards 
and for giving practice in meeting actual social situations and co- 
operative problems. 

Elaborate equipment is not necessary in order to teach journalism 
successfully. However, there are certain material needs which are 
essential to the carrying-on of the work, and, if the school adminis- 
tration does not directly provide these materials, it determines ways 
and means by which they may be made available. A liberal equip- 
ment for teaching journalism in secondary-schools provides textbook 
and library facilities, including reference books and an abundant 
supply of commercial and secondary-school publications of various 
types. Materials for school publications and funds for necessary pro- 
fessional services must be available. The administration seldom pro- 
vides these but arranges approved ways and means of securing the 
necessary funds. In the staff rooms, which correspond to labora- 
tories, fully-equipped desks, a typewriter, and a filing cabinet are 
necessary. A school printing-shop is not essential, although it is 
desirable. It should contain a press and accessories, type and acces- 
sories, intertype or linotype, a proof press, a wire stitcher, and a 
paper-cutter. 

When classes in journalism were established in the secondary 
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schools, the type of individual who should be admitted to class 
membership immediately became a question. Previous to the forma- 
tion of classes the assignment or appointment of pupils to work in 
journalism had generally been determined by superiority in scho- 
lastic achievement, although some little consideration was given to 
an individual’s relation to his fellow-pupils. The tendency was to 
use this same standard as the basis of class membership. Later, be- 
cause many pupils began to express the desire to obtain the work 
offered in the classes in journalism, some pupils with average marks 
(80 to go per cent) were admitted. As this method of choice seemed 
rather indefinite, an attempt was made to base the enrolment in 
journalism on intelligence quotients. There was great variation 
among the secondary schools with regard to the quotient required. 
The pupil usually had no knowledge of why he was or was not 
admitted to the class, as the pupils with quotients lower than that 
required were tactfully turned to some other class or activity to 
which they were eligible. 

Observation of the groups assembled on the several bases of selec- 
tion revealed that the individuals with average or inferior ability 
were giving their best efforts to the work and were deriving con- 
siderable satisfaction from it and that desirable qualities of character 
were being developed. There were marked cases of interesting indi- 
vidual progress. Furthermore, the classes containing pupils of aver- 
age and inferior intelligence carried forward the production of school 
publications amazingly well. The outcome was that the classes were 
opened to any individual regardless of scholastic attainment or in- 
telligence quotient, and today the classes in journalism contain 
pupils exhibiting the same individual differences in capacity, ability, 
and interests that are found generally in unsegregated classes in any 
subject. 

The achievement of the aims of the course in journalism is un- 
doubtedly made easier by the fact that the pupils generally have 
reasons for entering the course and are conscious of a purpose in the 
work. Therefore, the pupils approach the subject with interest and 
are equipped from the first with one of the three factors essential to 
the improvement of individual learning activities. They must also 
be given some understanding of the process or processes necessary 
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to reach the desired end and a sense of personal responsibility for 
reaching it. 

By its very nature journalism is peculiarly suited to adaptation 
to individual progress. Rich in subject matter, it provides a variety 
of content. Individual in its appeal, it demands of the pupil the best 
that he can do because the doing is coupled with the idea of pleasing 
a waiting audience. Abundant in its possibilities for creating actual 
social situations, it provides a real practice ground on which to 
develop citizens. These facts explain the educational possibilities of 
journalism. 

Journalism affords pupils training of a threefold type because it 
functions technically, practically, and socially. It is interesting to 
note under the three types of training the specific units of learning 
with their many details. Technical training implies learning how to 
do a thing in order to achieve an end; practical training implies 
learning something which may contribute to the ability to earn a live- 
lihood; and social training implies learning how to live among one’s 
fellows for the best interests of mankind. Technical training is af- 
forded in all activities connected with writing news. Practice is given 
in preparing news stories, editorials, fillers, headlines, reviews, etc. 
All the various literary types are studied, and practice is given in 
writing short stories, poetry, essays, and argumentation. Practice 
is also provided in preparing the material which is more or less 
mechanical and yet necessary—the prefaces, indexes, advertising, 
etc. Practical training is afforded through the handling of the com- 
mercial phases and mechanical details of the various publications, 
and social training is provided by the very nature of the undertak- 
ings, which demand co-operation, individual responsibility, ability 
to deal with people, service to the institution, punctuality, capacity 
to work toward a goal, versatility, resourcefulness, perseverance, at- 
tention to detail, individual ability, originality, self-confidence, 
accuracy, judgment, and tact. 

The pupils seem to be well aware of the benefits they are deriving 
from their work in journalism. From time to time individual pupils 
in the classes in journalism in the Pasadena Junior College have 
been asked to state specifically the permanent benefits they have 
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received from the course. Extracts from a few of the statements in 
the language of the pupils themselves are as follows: 

I have gained a real appreciation for any printed matter. 

I shall always value books more highly. 


I have considered it a privilege to serve my school in some way, and it 
satisfies me immensely to have had a part in producing the school paper. 


The main reward I got from the work was the true meaning of the word co- 
operation—it was just fine the way the various members helped each other. 


It has taught me to be punctual because I knew I had to do things on time or 
else inconvenience a great many people. 


I gained the idea of working toward some definite goal. 


My work has helped me in other classes, for, in working with so many people, 
I have ceased to be afraid of my classmates. 


I had never had much contact with others before. This class taught me to 
meet people and to interview them. 


I have gained some experience in fitting into whatever place my help is 
needed. 


It developed my resourcefulness. 

I can meet more situations than ever before. 
It taught me to depend upon myself. 

I found out what I could do. 


While these statements undoubtedly exaggerate the permanent 
good derived from the journalistic activities, they indicate that the 
individuals of the classes are realizing to some degree a certain per- 
sonal satisfaction in growth. 

A survey of the principles and practices of journalism in several 
secondary schools indicates that, with modifications, individual 
schools are following certain procedures which are generally estab- 
lished. Curriculum provisions for journalism vary, as they depend 
on conditions in individual schools. Because journalism contains 
problems which stimulate learning activity, the subject has become 
well established and recognized in secondary education with the 
result that various classes in journalism are being scheduled. Ad- 
ministrators of secondary schools in Southern California announce 
their intentions of increasing the number and types of classes in 
journalism in the school program as fast as expansion seems advis- 
able and as rapidly as classes can be arranged. 
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It has been said that practically every secondary school in Cali- 
fornia employs at least one teacher of journalism. As a rule, these 
teachers are not graduates of schools of journalism but rather one- 
time English teachers who have gradually moved into the field of 
journalism. Many have learned how to teach journalism by actual 
practice while gleaning a knowledge of the subject from any available 
sources. These teachers seem to be doing effective work. It will be 
interesting to note how the advent of the teacher trained in the 
school of journalism will affect secondary-school journalism. Aside 
from a course or two in the supervision of school publications, schools 
of journalism offer few courses that provide actual training for 
teaching the subject. Whether such courses will be evolved will 
doubtless depend on how enduring journalism is in the secondary- 
school curriculum. 

The present courses in journalism afford opportunities for pupils 
of all types. The work is exceedingly adaptable to the individual. 
For this reason the indications are that superior scholarship and 
intelligence quotients will never again be the criteria for admittance 
to membership in these classes. If it becomes necessary to reduce 
the number of pupils taking journalism, reduction will probably be 
made by making selections on the basis of individual differences and 
the needs of the individual for that particular type of work with a 
view to the results that he may obtain from it. As a matter of fact, 
the classes are already becoming too large to function for the best 
individual development. 

The function of journalism is threefold—technical, practical, and 
social. It contributes to individual progress in independent self- 
direction. In addition to the acquisition of knowledge, opportunity 
is offered for the development of character, leadership, and general 
citizenship. Courses in journalism provide actual stimuli through 
real social situations. As knowledge is acquired, the pupil takes ac- 
count of himself, begins to have confidence in his own ability, and 
discovers in himself a growing interest in his school world. His per- 
sonality is unfolded. He is given practice in reflective thinking, con- 
centration, and the exercise of initiative. He is encouraged to work 
independently and manifest self-initiated activity; thus, in his own 
world he begins to establish and maintain his ideals and exercise 
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himself as an individual. While at first the work is adapted to his 
needs, later he begins to adapt himself to the needs of the work. He 
often glimpses vocational possibilities in it for himself. 

At present journalism is functioning educationally in secondary 
schools. Its rise and growth as an educational agency has been so 
rapid that one may well wonder if it is only a fad. The fact that the 
profession of journalism is already overcrowded would be the death 
knell of courses in journalism in secondary schools if vocational aims 
were the only ones to be realized from the subject. Indications are 
that the vocational phase of the work makes the strongest appeal to 
the pupils. How long, then, will journalism, stripped of its voca- 
tional glamor, continue to interest the pupils? Will they continue to 
take it because of its technical and social returns? Will educational 
administrators retain it in the curriculum for its remaining worthy 
qualities, or will they remove it to make way for some new subject 
that promises greater educational values? Whatever the answers to 
these questions may prove to be, the journalism of the present and 
immediate future seems to present great educational opportunities. 
After all, what more can be expected of any subject than that it shall 


be effective in its own time and place in the entire cycle of education? 
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METHODS IN TEACHING HOW TO STUDY 


W. L. PAYNE 
Lyons Township High School and Junior College, La Grange, Illinois 


In a recent article Crawford made an appeal to secondary-school 
administrators to organize definite how-to-study courses in order to 
teach pupils correct methods of studying and “to develop actual 
habits of practicing the best study procedures.’* There seems to 
be a diversity of opinion with regard to the content of a definite 
how-to-study course. Further, some educators question the ad- 
visability of introducing such a course into the curriculum because, 
it is claimed, habits of study learned in a specific course may not 
be those needed in other courses. If it were possible for pupils to 
study the subject matter of the regular courses under the direction of 
teachers whose primary concern would be to teach correct study 
procedures, the objectionable features mentioned might be over- 
come. Such a plan differs from the plan of the ordinary supervised- 
study period in that methods of study are emphasized rather than 
the mastery of specific types of subject matter. Thus, attention is 
focused on correct habits of study, while the subject matter of the 
regular courses is utilized in teaching these habits. This procedure 
might be profitably employed to supplement the work of supervised- 
study groups in regular classes. 

An attempt has been made to put the plan described into effect in 
the Lyons Township High School at La Grange, Illinois. In this 
high school the day is divided into six one-hour periods. A pupil, 
therefore, may be registered in four subjects and still have two hours 
a day for study except for the time required for part-time courses, 
gymnasium classes, etc. During the time not actually spent in class- 
rooms additional assistance in studying is given as well as instruction 
in how to study. Pupils receive assistance in study from two sources: 
(x) in regular classes for supervised study under the direction of the 

tC. C. Crawford, ‘““The How-To-Study Course in the High School,” School Review, 
XXXVIII (January, 1930), 17. 
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teachers of specific courses and (2) in extra study groups under the 
supervision of specialists in teaching how to study. Three men, each 
possessing a Master’s degree, are in charge of the latter groups, and 
they are on the alert for situations in which successful habits of 
study may be taught. 

Some significant features of the methods used by one supervisor 
of the study groups will be described. 

1. An attempt is made to bring to the pupils a realization of the 
fact that they, and not the supervisor, are directly responsible for 
the success of their efforts. This point of view puts the responsibility 
for success or failure on the pupils themselves rather than on the 
supervisor. “‘A school,” they are told, “is a place where pupils edu- 
cate themselves with the assistance and co-operation of the teach- 
ers.” In regular classes it is often assumed that the teachers alone 
are responsible for the outcome of the efforts of the pupils, whether 
or not the efforts are worthy. When the pupils realize that the work 
is not being done for the teachers but that it is a part of the educa- 
tional program, in the pursuance of which they receive assistance 
from the teachers, they are progressing a step toward self-depend- 
ence. Since the supervisors of the study groups do not give marks 
and since the how-to-study course does not give credit toward gradu- 
ation, the pupils in the groups soon learn to work for the purpose of 
creating seli-dependence for further study rather than for the pur- 
pose of securing a stated number of credits. 

2. Certain general helps in studying are taught to the group as a 
whole. It is not within the scope of this article to discuss the subject 
matter used in teaching correct habits of study; but, for the purpose 
of illustrating the methods, two general study helps may be men- 
tioned. 

Charts are displayed illustrating the sustained-application profiles 
of pupils who are successful and of those whose concentration of at- 
tention is faulty or spasmodic. Morrison states that “a record of 
sustained application is one of the first steps in the diagnosis of a 
remedial case assigned for special treatment.”* A discussion of sus- 
tained-application profiles may well be used as a point of departure 


*Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, p. 150. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
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in teaching correct habits of study to any group. The improvement 
in concentration of attention made by one pupil, as a result of this 
procedure, is illustrated in Figure 1. The concentration of attention 
as shown in Profile 1 was very irregular and spasmodic. Several in- 
terruptions occurred during the thirty minutes of study. The periods 


Profile 1 Profile 2 


Studies 


Studies 


Studies 


Looks 
around 


Studies 


Studies 


Fic. 1—Improvement in concentration of attention made by one pupil, as shown by 
the sustained-application profiles of two periods of study of thirty minutes each. 


of concentration were very short, the longest being only four minutes 
in duration. When the pupil was shown the profile, he was surprised 
at the number of interruptions that had occurred for he thought he 
had been studying “hard.” It was impressed upon him that progress 
could not be made in his school work until he was able to concentrate 
for longer periods of time and until he was able to study without as 


Slow in 
beginning 
| 
Studies 
Looks 
ages 0 around 
Studies 
| 
Idles 
Studies Rests 
Talks 
4 Studies 
Rests 
Studies 
Idles 
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many interruptions. Profile 2 shows the concentration of the same 
pupil a few weeks later. Satisfactory progress had been made, as the 
interruptions were fewer in number and the periods of concentration 
were longer than those shown in Profile 1. While there was still room 
for improvement in his ability to concentrate, the fact remains that 
the pupil was learning to apply himself diligently to the task of 
studying. 

The pupils are requested to make tentative schedules for their 
programs of study, designating a time and a place for the study of 
each subject. Failure in secondary-school work is often caused by 
the fact that the program for study is not systematized. Pupils may 
find themselves rushed for time in which to study one of the subjects 


TABLE I 
StuDy PROGRAM OF RALPH JONES 


Subject 
Algebra 
Study algebra 
English 
Latin 
Study Latin 
Science 
Study English and 
science and other 
subjects as needed 


if they do not allow sufficient time for studying each lesson every 
day. They often wait to study a lesson until the period immediately 
preceding that in which the class convenes. If a tentative program 
is made and carried out as far as possible, these difficulties may be 
partly overcome by many pupils. A program made by one pupil is 
shown in Table I. 

3. Pupils are encouraged to ask for assistance from the supervisor 
in methods of study. At first some pupils are reluctant to ask for 
aid; but, after they learn that the assistance given lightens their 
loads and makes their efforts more thorough, they hesitate no longer 
in consulting the supervisor, and he is looked on as a person who can 
guide them in more efficient methods of study. For example, if, as a 
result of a suggestion of the supervisor, a few minutes are saved by 
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using the whole method instead of the part method in memorizing, 
the pupil will not again hesitate to request aid from the supervisor. 
Experience shows that the number of requests for aid diminishes as 
the school year advances. Therefore, it is assumed that satisfactory 
progress is being made in the effort to teach pupils self-dependence in 
study. 

4. No great attempt is made to change the habits of study of 
pupils of high scholastic standing, but a definite attempt is made to 
discover and correct the faulty habits of pupils of poor scholastic at- 
tainments. It is felt that an instructor should proceed with caution 
before a direct attempt is made to change the habits of study of those 
who are already successful, in so far as success is measured by the 
ability to secure marks in school work better than those secured by 
the average of the group. These are not the pupils toward whom a 
how-to-study campaign should be specifically directed. The pupils 
of poor scholastic attainments are those in need of assistance. 

In La Grange the supervisors are constantly studying the school 
records in order to understand more fully the pupils in their charge. 
An attempt is made to learn what subjects each pupil is studying, 
the quality of his work, and the difficulties he encounters. If a stu- 
dent is failing in one or more subjects, periodic reports are sent to 
the supervisors on uniform cards, which are kept on file. Thus a 
cumulative record is obtained. An example of a periodic report fol- 
lows. 

Esther is very weak in spelling. She misspelled 30 out of 150 words in a 
theme handed in today. Many of these words are left as fragments—started 
but not successfully terminated. For example, “revolut” means revolutionary. 
This fragmentary construction is also evident in her sentence structure. In 
written work she often begins sentences which she does not finish. Very few 
punctuation marks are used, and the comma is her favorite mark. In grammar 
there is a pronounced deficiency in following the tense of verbs and in the rela- 
tion of the pronoun to its antecedent. Her work is conspicuous for its lack of 
concentration and shows evidence that, before one word has been spelled, her 
mind is on something else. This same thing is true with regard to the sequence of 
ideas in her written work. 


5. Special studies are made of remedial cases, and treatment is 
given according to the diagnosis made. Pupils often encounter dif- 
ficulties other than those caused by poor habits of study. A health 
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problem, a social problem, or a problem of another type, in addition 
to poor habits of study, may be contributing toward failure in high 
school. If the problems of any pupil are of such a nature that their 
solution is beyond the scope of the work of the regular teacher, the 
case is considered remedial and is assigned to the special study super- 
visors. A case study is then made. Often the problems are but tem- 
porary, and in such cases treatment is given by the teachers of the 
regular courses. In remedial case work it is necessary to obtain ade- 
quate and reliable information with regard to the following points: 

a) Physical examination.—Is the pupil physically handicapped or 
partially incapacitated for normal progress in school because of some 
physical ailment present at the time the study is made? 

b) History of school progress.—What information does the school 
history reveal with regard to the time at which the present problem 
appeared? 

c) Mental examination.—What is the nature of the mentality of 
the pupil at the time of the study? 

d) Educational examination—What are the educational attain- 
ments in which the pupil is deficient? What is the nature of his ap- 
perceptive mass or ideational background for learning? 

e) Health history —What information is found in the history of 
the health of the pupil which will assist the case worker in diagnosing 
the causes of the present physical difficulties, if any are present? 

f) Family history —What is the history of the family, especially 
with regard to the feeling of the family group toward established 
customs, ideals, and institutions in an American democracy? 

g) Social history —How has the social history of the pupil affected 
his attitude toward life? 

These investigations are followed by diagnosis of the causes, for- 
mation of a tentative hypothesis as to the remedial measures 
needed, and case treatment according to the diagnosis made. Sub- 
sequent changes may be made in the treatment to meet later de- 
velopments in the case history of the pupil. 

Habits of study are difficult to measure except by the degree of 
success in school work, for the reason that no one can say definitely 


t For a detailed plan of remedial case work, consult Henry C. Morrison, op. cit., pp. 
608-39. 
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that any one method or group of methods is the best for all individ- 
uals on all occasions. So many factors are involved in experimenta- 
tion with habits of study that the writer has not yet found criteria of 
measurement for the methods or plans described in this article. 
However, use of the procedures described has given the following re- 
sults: (1) Many pupils have overcome difficulties in studying. (2) 
Many pupils have made up deficient work. (3) Many pupils who 
made habitual failures have changed their attitude toward life. (4) 
The rate of failure in the Lyons Township High School has been sub- 
stantially lowered. 

No other claims are made for the plan discussed. This article has 
served its purpose if it has thrown any light on the how-to-study 
problem or if it calls forth discussion with regard to methods of 
teaching study procedures or habits of study. 


SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS OF EXTRA- 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES IN 1929. I 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 


During the year 1929 substantial additions were made to the 
literature dealing with extra-curriculum activities. Special interest 
attaches to the articles, monographs, and books in which the treat- 
ment of the subject is critical or quantitative in nature and of more 
than local significance. In the following pages an annotated bibli- 
ography is given of forty-six studies of such character. Studies of 
extra-curriculum activities in college have been included with those 
of activities in the high school because of the obviously close relation 
of the two institutions and because a large amount of the most 


significant material is concerned with conditions in colleges. In an 
article which will appear in a later issue of this journal a summary 
will be given of the conclusions reached in some of the studies, especi- 
ally in those in which the treatment is of a quantitative nature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. ANDERSON, W. 
“Extra-Curricular Duties,’’ Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State 
University), VIII (October 9, 1929), 315-17. 
An investigation of the responsibility of beginning teachers, mainly in high 
schools, for advisory duties. Gives types of activities supervised by these teach- 
ers, the number of activities per teacher, and the amount of time spent per week 
in conducting activities. 


2. BANTA, Fay M. 
“School Assemblies and Clubs,” Journal of Educational Method, VIII 
(January, 1929), 187-93. 
Discusses the values of, and describes plans for, assemblies and clubs in the ele- 
mentary school. Gives brief descriptions of seventeen successful programs for 
assemblies. 
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3. Barr, A. S. 

“The Training of Teachers for the Direction of Extra-curricular Activi- 
ties,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XV (May, 1929), 
350-55. 
Describes the need for teacher-training in the administration of extra-curriculum 
activities, the attitudes of administrative officials, and the types of training 
available at teachers’ colleges. 

. BICKHAM, MARTIN HAYEs. 
“Making Social Analyses of College Communities,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, I1 (May, 1929), 514-19. 
Describes a technique for analyzing college communities, the object of which is 
to acquire new social intelligence that will facilitate the social adjustment of 
individual students. 

. Bownen, A. O. 
“Our 396 Major Social Problems and Issues and the Schools,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, II (March, 1929), 397-411. 
Gives illustrative examples of a large number of problems toward the solution 
of which substantial contributions should be made by those who have had 
proper training through participation in extra-curriculum activities. 

. Brown, AROLD W., and Larnc, Hartow E, 
“The Truth about the Band and Orchestra in the Schools,” Education, 
L (December, 1929), 223-28. 
A vigorous statement of the need of putting the instruments of the school 
musical organizations on the C and F basis in order to extend the possibility of 
the use of the instruments with piano accompaniments in the home and thus to 
provide a means of training for leisure. 

. BUNDY, SARAH ELIZABETH. 
“Giving the Home Room Fair Consideration,” School Review, XXXVII 
(December, 1929), 780-86. 


Discusses types of programs for home rooms and presents a simple formula for 
rating the achievements of the home room for purposes of comparison with the 
achievements of other home rooms. 


. BUTLER, CHARLES H, 
“The High-School Annual Rejuvenated,’ English Journal, XVIII 
(February, 1929), 119-28. 
States eight principles the observance of which will increase the value of pub- 
lishing annuals and remove certain difficulties in their production. Applies the 
principles in a specific case. 

. CHAPIN, F. Stuart, assisted by O. MyKinc MEunus. 
Extra-Curricular Activities at the University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1929. Pp. x+140. 


An extensive cross-section survey of extra-curriculum activities at the University 
of Minnesota participated in by students and by leaders, organizations, and 
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alumni. Gives valuable data on the lives of organizations, the extent and in- 
tensity of participation, and the relation of participation to scholarship and to 
subsequent social activities in the community. 


. CONSTANCE, CLIFFORD L. 
“Greeks of the Campus,” School and Society, XXX (September 21, 1920), 
409-14. 
A careful statistical comparison of fraternity and non-fraternity men and women 
in college with respect to intelligence, high-school records, and marks received 
in the first term. Describes a chart for comparing the scholarship records of the 
members of a fraternity with the records of members of other fraternities. 


. DeAM, THomMAS (CHAIRMAN). 

“Report of the Sub-Committee on Extra-Curricular Activities,” North 
Central Association Quarterly, III (March, 1929), 542-88. 

Defines twelve types of activities and under each lists many specific pupil 
experiences. Evaluates Type One, “‘Participation in the Organization, Manage- 
ment, and Control of the School,” in terms of the contributions to health, leisure, 
and social and vocational training. Chiefly valuable for the description of a 
technique of evaluation that may be used on a wide scale. 


. Dopson, Nora E. 
“What Are the Vocational Possibilities in Extra-Curriculum Activities?” 
School Review, XX XVII (December, 1929), 767-70. 


A discussion of ways in which several extra-curriculum organizations may be 
used to direct pupils toward particular vocations. 


. EELLS, WALTER Crosby, and Davis, HAROLD McDoNaALp. 
“The Junior-College Transfer in University Athletics,” School Review, 
XXXVII (May, 1929), 371-76. 
A study made in the three largest universities in California which shows the per- 
centage of men students on the eligibility lists of the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference who entered the universities from junior colleges compared 
with the corresponding percentage who entered from high schools. 


. Frissrg, F. D. 
“A Functioning Boys’ Club,” School Review, XX XVII (October, 1929), 
624-26. 
Compares the work of a boys’ club of broad scope with that of a student council. 


. HattMAN, Matcotm Scort. 
“What Play?” English Journal, XVIII (April, 1929), 320-29. 
Presents the replies of the dramatic coaches of one hundred schools who were 
requested to name the six best plays produced in their schools in recent years. 


. HARPER, JAMES 
“Community Cooperation in Building up the High-School Band,” School 
Life, XV (September, 1929), 6-7. 
Gives a plan for building up a high-school band and describes its place in the 
community. 
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17. HARRINGTON, EVALINE. 
“The School Page,” English Journal, XVIII (October, 1929), 663-72. 
A critical discussion of the value in small communities of a school page in com- 
mercial newspapers. 


. HENDERSON, RutTH EVELYN. 
“Social Ideals through the Junior Red Cross,” School and Society, XXX 
(December 14, 1929), 814-16. 
Describes the history, activities, and membership of the Junior Red Cross and 
the instructional materials which it provides. 

. HinpMAN, Darwin A. 
“Athletics and Scholarship at the Ohio State University,” School and 
Society, XXX (July 30, 1929), 93-06. 
Compares the four-year records of 155 athletes with those of 1,172 non-athletes 
with respect to several criteria of academic achievement. 


. HuTCHINSON, MARK E. 
“College Athletics and Scholarship,” School and Society, XXTX (February 
2, 1929), 151-52. 
Compares the four-year records of forty athletes with those of sixty-seven non- 
athletes at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, with respect to several 
criteria of academic achievement. 

. JoHNSON, CHARMAIN, and EGER, CARRIE. 
“Journalistic Activities in the Junior High School,’”’ Educational Method, 
IX (December, 1929), 151-54. 
Discusses the value of a school page in a local newspaper as a means of motivat- 
ing English work. 

. KAULFERS, WALTER. 
“Practical Aspects of the School-Scout Program,” Education, XLIX 
(January, 1929), 268-77. 
A critical discussion of the policies of “incorporation” and “co-operation” in 
administering the Boy-Scout program. 

. Knox, James E., and Davis, RoBErT A. 
“The Scholarship of University Students Participating in Extra-curricu- 
lar Activities,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XV (October, 
1929), 481-93. 
Compares the scholarship of participants in extra-curriculum activities, accord- 
ing to sex and number of activities engaged in, with that of non-participants at 
the University of Colorado. 

. LEHMAN, Harvey C., and Witty, Paut A. 
“Sex Differences in Vigorous Bodily Activity,” Journal of Educational 
Method, VIII (March, 1929), 322-29. 
A comparison of the extent to which boys and girls from eight to twenty-two 
years of age participate voluntarily in vigorous play and games. 
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25. LUMSDEN, FLORENCE M. 
“An Assembly Program in a Junior High School,” Journal of Educational 
Method, VIII (April, 1929), 413-16. 
Describes an assembly program including various types of work and extensive 
pupil participation. 

. McCuEN, THERON L. 

“Leadership and Intelligence,’ Education, L (October, 1929), 89-95. 
Compares the intelligence scores of the leaders of fifty-eight organizations of 
different types at Stanford University with the average scores of their groups. 


. McNEIL, RoBert H. 
“Training on College Newspapers,’ School and Society, XXTX (March 
30, 1929), 419-20. 
Discusses the value of experience gained through work on college newspapers and 
gives facts concerning the number of such papers in the country, the frequency 
of issue, the granting of academic credit for work done on the papers, and 
monetary compensation given. 


. MAHONEY, ROBERT H. 
“The Boys’ Club in an Urban High School,’’ School and Society, XXTX 
(January 19, 1929), 89-92. 
Describes a plan for supplementing student government with a boys’ club. 

. May, Eric Oscar. 
“One Fee for All Pupil Activities,” School Review, XX XVII (April, 1929), 
304-6. 
Discusses the advantages of a single fee to cover attendance at, and participa- 
tion in, all activities. 

. MONROE, WALTER S. 
“The Effect of Participation in Extra-Curriculum Activities on Scholar- 
ship in the High School,” School Review, XXXVII (December, 1929), 
747-52. 
Compares the intelligence and scholarship of participants in extra-curriculum 
activities during semesters of participation and non-participation with the in- 
telligence and scholarship of non-participants in four schools. 

. Myers, W. H. 
“The Financial Control of Student Activities,” American School Board 
Journal, LXXTIX (November, 1929), 48, 146. 
Describes the use of a general treasury and a budget supervised by a central 
finance committee as a means of controlling a runaway athletic spirit. 

. Piarm, P. &.. 
“Moral Significance of the Social Organization of Schools,” Educational 
Method, 1X (November, 1929), 107-0. 
A critical comparison of the class, or grade, organization with the “house’’ plan 
of the English secondary schools. 
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33. ROEMER, JOSEPH. 
“Comparison of Advantages and Disadvantages in Developing Extra- 
curricular Activity Program in Large and Small High Schools,” School 
Life, XV (December, 1929), 66-68. 
An evaluation, made by 105 students in a class studying extra-curriculum activi- 
ties, of 64 advantages and disadvantages of these activities. 


34. ROGERS, FREDERICK RAND. 
“Olympics for Girls?” School and Society, XXX (August 10, 1929), 
190-04. 
A critical discussion of the desirability of interscholastic and Olympic athletic 
contests for girls and women in the light of observations and scientific data con- 
cerning their mental and physical traits. 


35. ROGERS, FREDERICK RAND. 
“Future of Extra-curricular Activities,” American Physical Education 
Review, XXXIV (December, 1929), 553-57. 
A strong statement of the need of giving pupils more freedom from adult control 
and more responsibility in the management of their organizations than they 
now possess. 

36. RYNEARSON, EDWARD. 
“Purpose and Organization of the National High School Honor Society,” 
School Life, XV (October, 1929), 24-26. 
Describes the origin, need, number of members, objectives, and form of organ- 
ization of the junior and senior divisions of the National High School Honor 
Society. 


37. SAVAGE, Howarp J., and OTHERS. 

American College Athletics. Bulletin Number Twenty-three. New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1929. Pp. xxii+ 
384. 

A very significant contribution based on an extensive and comprehensive survey 
of facts and on visitation of more than one hundred institutions in the United 
States and Canada. Chapters iv, vi, and x, ‘‘Athletics in American Schools,” 
“Athletic Participation and Its Results,”’ and ‘The Recruiting and Subsidizing 
of Athletes,” are of special value to those interested in secondary education. 


38. SHANNON, J. R. 
“The Post-School Careers of High-School Leaders and High-School 
Scholars,”’ School Review, XXXVII (November, 1929), 656-65. 
A comparison of the careers of leaders in student activities and of honor-roll 
students graduated from 1914 to 1919 with the careers of a random group with 
respect to several criteria of “‘success in life.” 


39. VERNER MARTIN. 
“The Status of Hazing in American Colleges,” School and Society, XX1X 
(February 9, 1929), 201-4. 
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A statistical study showing the relation of hazing in fifty-six institutions to the 
administrative policies governing hazing and to the degree of student participa- 
tion in control. 


40. SMITH, GEORGE M. 
“The Aims and Values of Intramural Athletics,” Education, LXIX 
(March, 1929), 406-14. 
Discusses the value of athletics and gives data on the percentages of boys en- 
gaged in athletics in two Seattle high schools. 


41. SPAULDING, F. T. 
“What Extra-curricular Activities Ought a Good School Not To Offer?” 
Educational Method, TX (December, 1929), 140-50. 
A critical discussion of seven criteria on the basis of which extra-curriculum 
activities may be selected or rejected. 


42. STURTEVANT, SARAH M., and STRANG, RUTH. 
“Activities of High School Girls,” Teachers College Record, XXX (March, 
1929), 562-71. 
A study of the twenty-four-hour schedules of different groups of girls. 


43. TOWELL, J. F. 
“The Social and Educational Status of the Pupils in a Residential 
Suburban Community,” School Review, XXXVII (January, 1929), 49-58. 
Gives statistical data with regard to the relation of participation in extra- 
curriculum activities to scholarship, continuation of the pupil’s school career, 
and occupational status of father. 


44. VAN WAGENEN, BEULAH CLARK. 

Extra-Curricular Activities in the Colleges of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 380. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 156. 

Presents facts with regard to the non-athletic extra-curriculum activities in the 
Lutheran colleges, relates these facts to modern educational theory, and formu- 
lates tentative standards for the organization and development of such activities 
in general. 


45. WEGNER, H. C. 
“The High School Honor Roll,” Journal of Educational Method, VIII 
(June, 1929), 515-18. 
Describes a plan of weighting letter grades qualitatively and quantitatively, 
which can be used in selecting pupils for the honor roll. 


46. WELLER, D. S. 
“The Status of Dancing in the Larger Indiana High Schools,” School 
Review, XXXVII (March, 1929), 215-16. 
A tabulation of the answers of fifty-two high schools in Indiana to questions 
concerning their policy with respect to dancing in the schools. 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Six professional books dealing with extra-curriculum activities 
made their appearance during 1929. The first is Assemblies for 
Junior and Senior High Schools by Vileen H., Galvin and Eugenia M 
Walker (New York: Professional and Technical Press, 1929), which 
includes two chapters on the values and the administration of as 
semblies and seventeen chapters on types of assemblies, The sec 
ond, Commencement by Gertrude Jones (New York: A. 5, Barnes and 
Company, 1929), is a systematic and comprehensive presentation of 
the uses and activities of the type of school work mentioned in the 
title, The third is School Clubs; Their Organization, Administration, 
Supervision, and Activities by Harry C, McKown (New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1929), which is an elaborate treatment of school 
clubs and their relation to other aspects of school work, The fourth, 
Financing Extra Curricular Activities by Harold D, Meyer and 
Samuel McKee Eddleman (New York: A. S, Barnes and Company, 
1929), describes the methods of raising, distributing, and accounting 
for the money used by organizations of pupils. The fifth is Readings 
in Extra-curricular Activities by Joseph Roemer and Charles Forrest 


Allen (Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Company, 1929), 
which includes over eight hundred pages of selected readings organ- 
ized in twenty-two chapters. Accompanying the volume just named 
is a Syllabus of a Course in Extra-curricular Activities by the same 
authors and publisher, containing 120 pages. 


[To be concluded] 
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SCORING THE REARRANGEMENT OR 
CONTINUITY TEST 


EDWARD CURRTON any JACK W, DUNLAP 
Territorial Normal and Training School, Honolulu, Hawaii 


The continuity test has been the subject of some discussion in 
several issues of this journal,’ As applied to the chronological order 
of historic events, it is a special adaptation of the rearrangement 
test, The latter has many applications; for example, determining a 
person’s knowledge of the relative gravity of moral offenses or of the 
relative importance of the symptoms of a disease; comparing the in- 
terests of an individual with those of a group accepted as a criterion; 
and judging a person’s grasp of relative statistical facts, such as 
heights of mountains, populations of cities or countries, birth and 
death rates of different groups, shipping tonnage of different coun- 
tries, and yields per acre of various crops. 

Wilson and Nesmith both seem to feel that the score on such a test 
should depend on the number of correct relations indicated by the 
pupil. The writers believe that this principle is only an approxima- 
tion of the correct method. They submit that the best measure of 
the knowledge of the pupil is the correlation between his ranking and 
the correct ranking. They do not share Worcester’s belief that the 
rearrangement test cannot be scored fairly and that its use must, 
therefore, be abandoned. 

The correlation between ranked data is given by Spearman’s well- 
known formula, which follows: 

N3—N 

ta) Howard E. Wilson, ‘The Continuity Test in History-Teaching,” School Review, 
XXXIV (November, 1926), 679-84. 

b) Robert W. Nesmith, “Scoring the Continuity Test,” School Review, XXXVII 
(December, 1929), 764-66. 

c) Howard E. Wilson, ‘Further Comments on the Scoring of Continuity Tests,”’ 
School Review, XX XVIII (February, 1930), 115-23. 


d) D. A. Worcester, “Still Further Comments on the Scoring of the Continuity 
Test,” School Review, XXXVIII (June, 1930), 462-66. 
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Since correlation coefficients range from —1 to +1 and since it is 
ordinarily desired that test scores should range from o to 100 per 
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Fic. 1.—Nomograph for determining percentage scores on continuity tests 


cent with most of the scores lying in the upper 50 per cent, this for- 
mula may be transformed to read: 


3002 d? 
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N is the number of items in the test; d is the difference between the 
student’s ranking of an item and the correct ranking; = indicates the 
process of adding all the squares of the differences. 

The second formula given retains all the advantages of the coef- 
ficient of correlation as to accuracy of representation. The range of 
possible scores is from o to 100 per cent. Scores above 50 per cent 
represent positive correlations; scores below 50 per cent, negative 
correlations. The rankings to be expected from a pupil who knew 
nothing at all about the test and assigned ranks by sheer guesswork 
would yield a score of 50 per cent. 

The computation of a rank correlation by either of the two for- 
mulas for each pupil in a class would ordinarily involve an undue 


TABLE I 


CorrREcCT ORDER OF A FIVE-ITEM TEST, A PuPIL’s 
PossIBLE NUMBERING, AND THE SQUARES 
OF THE DIFFERENCES 


Square of 
iffer- 
ence (d?) 


Correct | Pupil’s 
Item Order Order 


. The Emancipation Proclamation. ... 
. Lincoln-Douglas Debates 

. Outbreak of the Civil War 

. Passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
. End of the Civil War 


18 


amount of labor on the part of the teacher. To reduce the amount of 
work, the nomograph shown in Figure 1 has been prepared. The 
procedure of scoring a paper is as follows: 

1. Match a key against the pupil’s responses. The order of items 
in the key is immaterial; consequently the necessity of rearranging 
the items in serial order is avoided. 

2. For each item find the difference between the correct rank and 
the rank assigned by the pupil, square this difference, and record the 
value on the pupil’s paper. In subtracting, it is not necessary to take 
account of the sign of the difference as all squares are positive. 

3. Add the squares. This sum is 2d’. 

4. On the scale at the left of the nomograph find the value of 


3! 
4 3 I 
2 2 4 4 ' 
3 3 5 4 
4 I I ° 
5 5 2 9 
} 
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2d’. On the center scale find the value of N (the number of items in 
the test). Connect these two points by means of a straightedge—a 
stretched string or rubber band or, better, a hair line scratched on a 
piece of transparent celluloid. Extend this line to cut the scale at the 
right. At this point read the percentage score. 

Table I gives an example of a five-item test taken from Wilson’s 
second article.t The sum of the squares of the differences (2d?) is 
18, and the number of items is 5. When the procedure described is 
followed, the pupil’s score determined from the nomograph is 55 
per cent. 


t Howard E. Wilson, ‘Further Comments on the Scoring of Continuity Tests,’ 
School Review, XXXVIII (February, 1930), 122. 


A COMPARISON OF FOUR METHODS OF SCORING 
THE CONTINUITY TEST 


LENORE JOHN 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


The proper method of scoring the continuity, or rearrangement, 
test has been the subject of discussion in this journal and elsewhere. 
Nesmith" has proposed one method of scoring. Wilson? has proposed 
a different method.. Sangren and Woody? include a test of this type 
as an organization test in their reading test and use a third method 
of scoring, which is similar to that proposed by Odell‘ and gives 
equivalent results. 

Since the problem of scoring a test of this kind is essentially a 
problem of securing a measure of the extent to which the series of 
ranks assigned by the pupil agree with the correct series, it would 
seem that an adequate score could be obtained by computing the 
Spearman rank coefficient of correlation between the ranks assigned 
by the pupil and the correct ranks. While the calculation of this 
coefficient is relatively simple, it may be too complicated to be used 
widely for practical purposes. It does, however, provide a reasonable 
criterion for the evaluation of the methods of scoring proposed for 
classroom use. 

In order to determine which of the three proposed methods yields 
scores which agree most closely with the scores secured by the use of 
the Spearman formula and to determine to what extent the scores 
assigned by each method agree with those assigned by the other two 
methods, a test was devised and given to fifty-five pupils in fifth- 

«Robert W. Nesmith, “Scoring the Continuity Test,” School Review, XXXVII 
(December, 1929), 764-66. 


2 Howard E. Wilson, “Further Comments on the Scoring of Continuity Tests,” 
School Review, XXXVIII (February, 1930), 115-23. 


3 Paul V. Sangren and Clifford Woody, Sangren-Woody Reading Test. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. 


4C. W. Odell, Traditional Examinations and New-Type Tests, pp. 406-8. New York: 
Century Co., 1928. 
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grade history classes. The test was composed of eight items and re- 
lated to the unit ““How the Ancient World Became Roman.” Each 
test paper was scored by the methods used by Wilson, Nesmith, and 
Sangren and Woody and by computing the Spearman rank coeffi- 
cients of correlation. 

The steps involved in Wilson’s method of scoring are shown for a 
sample paper in Table-I. The method is described by him as follows: 


Transpose the pupil’s markings in such a manner that they correspond with 
a key which places the items of the test in numerical order. Then cross out the 
figure 1 in the pupil’s marking and count the number of items below it. Cross 
out the pupil’s figure 2 and count the number of items below it not previously 


TABLE I 


SCORING OF AN E1cut-ITEM Continuity TEST 
By WItson’s METHOD 


Pupil’s Numerical Tabulation 
Order Order Revised Column 


Auf COW H 


8 I 
6 2 
2 3 
I 4 
4 5 
3 6 
7 7 
5 8 


crossed out. Cross out the pupil’s figure 3 and count the number of items below 
it not crossed out. When all the items of the test have thus been crossed out, add 
the figures resulting from the various counts in order to secure the pupil’s score, 
that is, the number of relations he has recognized and marked correctly. 
This method of scoring is based on the assumption that each item 
in the test has a correct relation to every other item and that the 
number of relations involved in a test of m items is therefore the num- 
n(n—1 
ber of combinations of m things taken two at a time, or ——— ) . 
The steps involved in Nesmith’s method of scoring are shown for 
a sample paper in Table II. He describes the method as follows: 


The pupils exchange their papers for marking. In marking the papers, the 
pupils first give each item its correct number. Then each pupil asks himself: Is 


t Howard E. Wilson, op. cit., p. 122. 


Correct 
Order 
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2 below 1, that is, anywhere below 1, not necessarily immediately below? Is 3 
below 2? Is 4 below 3? Is 5 below 4? There are eight such questions which the 
pupil asks himself, and for each question the answer to which is affirmative he 
records 


This method differs from Wilson’s method in that no account is 
taken of the relation of a given item to any items except those which 
immediately precede and follow it. Accordingly, the number of re- 
lations to be scored is m—1, and the credit given for each correct 


TABLE II 


SCORING OF AN E1Gut-ITEM CONTINUITY TEST 
By NEsmitH’s METHOD 


Pupil’s 
Pupil’s Numerical Tabulation 
Order Order 


COW 


relation is determined by dividing 100 by m-1. The credit of 12} to 
which Nesmith refers is the amount appropriate for a nine-item test. 

The method which is used by Sangren and Woody for scoring the 
organization test in their reading test may be summarized in the 
following formula: 


2 2 

S is the score, d is the difference between the rank assigned by the 
pupil and the correct rank for each item, and D is the greatest pos- 
sible sum of the differences, that is, the sum of the differences which 
would be secured if the correct order were exactly reversed, a series 
the correct order of which is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 being numbered 
8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. The steps involved in the use of this method are 
shown in Table ITI. 


* Robert W. Nesmith, of. cit., pp. 765-66. 


Correct 
Order f 
0.0 
14.3 
| | 
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The formula for the Spearman rank coefficient is as follows: 


In this case p is the score, NV is the number of items in the test, and d 
is the difference between the rank assigned by the pupil and the cor- 
TABLE III 


ScoRING OF AN E1cGut-ITEM ContTINUITY TEST 
BY SANGREN AND Woopy METHOD 


Correct Order Pupil’s Order Difference 


DAO 
OW 


TABLE IV 


CORRELATION OF Pupit’s ORDER WITH CORRECT ORDER 
IN AN Ercut-ItEm Continuity Test CALCULATED 
BY SPEARMAN’S METHOD 


Square of 
Difference 


Correct Order a Difference 


Sum of squares of differences 


_6X56_ 


Som 
38X63 


+33 


rect rank for each item. The steps involved in the computation are 
shown for a sample test paper in Table IV. 


Sum of differences.................. 18* 
* 
2 2 
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The scores obtained by use of the Wilson, Nesmith, and Sangren 
and Woody methods were correlated with the Spearman coefficients 
as a criterion of the accuracy of the method of scoring and were also 
intercorrelated. The resulting product-moment coefficients are 
shown in Table V. The correlation between the Nesmith scores and 
the Spearman scores is not sufficiently high for the Nesmith method 
to be regarded as a satisfactory method of scoring. The correlation 
of .509 between the Wilson scores and the Nesmith scores and the 
correlation of .307 between the Sangren scores and the Nesmith 


TABLE V 


CORRELATIONS OF SCORES SECURED BY USE OF WILSON, 
NESMITH, SANGREN AND Woopy, AND 
SPEARMAN METHODS 


Product-Moment 
Scores Coefficients 


.377£ .078 
.978+ .004 
.938+ .o11 
.930+ 
.509+ .067 
.307+ .083 


scores do not indicate close agreement between the scores assigned 
by the use of the Nesmith method and those assigned by the use of 
either of the other two methods. Correlating the Wilson scores with 
the Spearman scores and the Sangren scores with the Spearman 
scores yielded coefficients of .978 and .938, both of which are higher 
than the reliability coefficients usually obtained for tests. Hence, 
either method may be regarded as a satisfactory method for class- 
room use. The correlation of .930 between the Wilson scores and the 
Sangren scores indicates close agreement between the scores assigned 
by the use of these two methods. The greater simplicity of the 
Sangren and Woody method makes it preferable for practical use. 


= 4 
D 
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LEADING TERMS IN EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 
Maplewood Junior High School, Maplewood, Missouri 


The purpose of the study described in this article was to deter- 
mine the educational terms which secondary-school teachers must 
know in order to understand present-day educational literature. 

An analysis was made of the articles dealing with secondary edu- 
cation which appeared in the School Review during the years 1913, 
1920, 1926, and 1927. Only those articles which are of a somewhat 
technical nature were considered. The frequency of occurrence of 
the educational terms used in these articles was found. However, 


TABLE I 


ToTaL NuMBER OF ARTICLES APPEARING IN THE “SCHOOL 
REVIEW” IN 1913, 1920, AND 1926 AND 1927 AND Num- 
BER AND PERCENTAGE OF ARTICLES ANALYZED 


Number of 
Articles 
Analyzed 


Percentage of 
Articles 
Analyzed 


Total Number 
of Articles 


1926 and 1927....... 


40 
48 
130 


17 
22 
63 


no objective criterion was available to determine the educational 
terms which should be included. 

Table I indicates that increasing percentages of articles dealing 
in somewhat technical language with specific problems in secondary 
education were found in the different years. Thirty-five per cent 
of the articles which appeared in 1913 were analyzed, while 48 per 
cent of those which appeared in 1926 and 1927 were included in the 
study. 

Table II shows the sixteen educational terms which occurred five 
or more times in the seventeen articles appearing in 1913 which 
were analyzed. “Median” has the highest frequency (31), and 
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35 
46 
48 
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“average” is next with a frequency of 26. In Table III are given 
the terms found five or more times in the twenty-two articles ap- 
pearing in 1920 which were analyzed. Forty-five terms were found 
in the articles in 1920 as compared with sixteen in the articles in 
1913. “Vocational” has a frequency of 84, and “intermediate 
school” follows with a frequency of 69. Table IV gives the forty- 
seven educational terms found ten or more times in the sixty-three 
articles appearing in 1926 and 1927 which were analyzed. Since 


TABLE II 


SIXTEEN EDUCATIONAL TERMS WHICH OcCURRED FIVE OR MorRE 
Times IN SEVENTEEN ARTICLES APPEARING IN 10913 IN THE 
“ScHooL REvIEW” RANKED ACCORDING TO THEIR FREQUENCY 
OF OCCURRENCE 


Frequency of 
Occurrence 


31 
26 
20 
Percentile 18 
Distribution 
Correlation 
Statistics 
Percentage 


COn NH 


Supervision 
Tenure 


articles appearing for two years were included in this group, no 
term was included which was found fewer than ten times. Two 
terms in this group occurred more than two hundred times— 
“curriculum” and “intelligence quotient.” It will be noted from 
the data given in these three tables that more terms with a high 
frequency were found in the articles written in recent years. 

Table V gives the fifteen terms which occurred more than fifty 
times in the articles analyzed for 1926 and 1927 and the number of 
times the same terms were found in articles appearing in 1913 and 
in 1920. In the case of all but four of these terms an increase in 
frequency occurs with each succeeding period of time. 


| 
| 
Term Rank 
| 
10 | 10 
8 12.5 
8 12.5 
| | 
§ 
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TABLE III 


Forty-FIVE EpucATIONAL TERMS WHICH OcCURRED FIVE OR 
More Times IN TWENTY-TWO ARTICLES APPEARING IN 1920 
IN THE “ScHOOL REVIEW” RANKED ACCORDING TO THEIR 
FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 


Frequency of 
| Occurrence 


Vocational 
Intermediate school 

Curriculum 

Unit 

Classification 


Intelligence 
Supervision 
Percentage 


Rank 

Ability grouping 
Supervised study 
Self-government 
Questionnaire 
Electives | 
Prevocational 

Probability 

Individual differences 

Technical 

Diagnosis 

Ungraded vocational.............. 
Tabulation 


Pupil participation 
Cumulative 
Participation 
Adolescence 
Composite 

Project 

Rating scale 
Non-promotion group 
Dynamic traits 
Americanization 


Homogeneous 
Trial-promotion group 
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Term Rank 
| 
84 I 
69 | 2 
52 3 
44 4 
38 5 
32 8 
Study-coach group................| 25 | 12 
23 | 13 
21 14.5 
21 14.5 
19 | 16 
17 17 
16 } 18 
15 | 19 
I2 20.5 
12 20.5 
II 22.5 
II 22.5 
10 | 24 
27 
| 27 
27 
27 
Intelligence quotient.............. 
Differentiation...................| 31.5 
31.5 
36.5 
36.5 
42 
42 
Home | 42 
42 
| 42 
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TABLE IV 


ForRTY-SEVEN EDUCATIONAL TERMS WuicH OccURRED TEN OR 
More Times IN SIXtTy-THREE ARTICLES APPEARING IN 1926 
AND 1927 IN THE “SCHOOL REviEW” RANKED ACCORDING TO 
THEIR FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 


Frequency of 
Occurrence 


F 


Curriculum 221 
Intelligence quotient 
Percentage 
Vocational 


Cn Ou DH 


Intelligence 
Standardization 
Supervised study 
Mental age 


Distribution 
Supervision 
Variation 
Constant 
Participation 
Rank 
Questionnaire 


Pupil participation 
Student hour 


Chronological age. ............... 
Directed study 
Classification 


Statistics 
Homogeneous 
Standard deviation 
Extra-school 

Time allotment 
Teaching load 
College preparation 
Electives 
Frequency 
Percentile rank 
Heterogeneous 
Life-career motive 
Probable error 
Dalton Plan 
Tabulation 


{ 
_ | 
Term | 
5 
103 
Extra-curriculum................. 87 H 
34 26 
31 28 
27 29.5 
26 31 
18 34 
15 36.5 
14 30.5 
13 42 
12 43-5 
10 46.5 i 
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During the school year 1927-28 a group of students in an ad- 
vanced class in education at the Colorado State Teachers College 
made an analysis of articles appearing in educational journals dur- 
ing the year in an attempt to discover the educational terms which 
teachers need to know. The investigation of these students dealt 
with articles of a general character as contrasted with the writer’s 
analysis of articles dealing only with secondary education. How- 
ever, all but one of the twelve terms ranking highest in the students’ 
investigation appear in Table V of this study. 


TABLE V 


FIrrEEN EpucATIONAL TERMS WITH A FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF MORE 
THAN 50 IN 1926 AND 1927 AND THEIR FREQUENCY OF 
OccURRENCE IN 1913 AND IN 1920 


Frequency of Frequency of Frequency of 
Occurrence in Occurrence in Occurrence in 
1926 and 1927 1920 1913 


~ 


Intelligence 
Intelligence quotient............. 


w 
O00 0 


Mental age 
Percentage 
Standardization 
Supervised study 
Vocational 


CONCLUSIONS 

While this study was not sufficiently inclusive to justify general 
conclusions as to the terms that are most frequently used by edu- 
cational writers, some conclusions can be drawn. 

1. The technical terms used in educational literature do not re- 
main the same over a period of years. 

2. The number of educational terms which secondary-school 
teachers must know in order to understand adequately articles 
dealing with education is larger today than it was in past years. 

3. Many of the educational terms which are frequently used are 
statistical terms. 


Term 
Extra-curriculum... 87 4 
67 33 
210 8 
122 29 
66 I 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A comprehensive survey of the social sciences.—One of the most impressive de- 
velopments in the recent history of the sciences, both natural and social, is the 
growth of a general recognition of the necessity of bridging the gaps that in the 
past have separated the various special lines of inquiry. It is especially true in 
the social sciences, all of which have to do with man and his activities, that the 
facts and conclusions of all these sciences must be available to some extent in 
the thinking of any student who hopes to reach a valid generalization in any one 
line of inquiry dealing with human life. The growing awareness of the interrela- 
tion of all social sciences has led a notable group of scholars to unite in the 
preparation of a comprehensive work which aims to bring together in fifteen 
large volumes the results of all the social sciences. 

This project was initiated in 1923 and gradually matured to the point where 
the first volume' appeared early this year. The encyclopedia is an international 
enterprise. Leading scholars of all nationalities are contributing, and, though 
the language of the publication is English, the range of materials included is far 
broader than American scholarship. 

The first volume includes two series of articles of a general nature intended 
to serve as an introduction to the later sections of the work, in which topics are 
treated in alphabetical order, as in ordinary encyclopedias. The first series of 
comprehensive introductory articles deals with such topics as “What Are the 
Social Sciences?”’ “Greek Culture and Thought,” “The Growth of Autonomy,” 
“The Rise of Liberalism,”’ and “The Trend to Internationalism.” The second 
series of introductory articles treats of the social sciences as developed in the 
different civilized countries where these sciences have been cultivated. The 
articles dealing with Italy and Russia are perhaps the most interesting of these 
national surveys because of the recent development of radically new social doc- 
trines and practices in these countries. The article on the United States surveys 
the rapid growth of the social sciences in this country in recent years. 

The alphabetical topics which are included in the first volume give a clear 
idea of the scope of the whole work. There are biographies of leading contribu- 
tors to the social sciences and references to sources of materials on the various 
topics treated. The student of education finds in his field such topics as “‘Aca- 


* Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Volume I. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
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demic Freedom,” “Adolescence,” and “Agricultural Education.” Perhaps it is 
more important in order to promote a wider interest in social phenomena to call 
the attention of students of education to the fact that in this and later volumes 
they will find material which will help them to understand what is being dis- 
cussed in other fields, such as economics, sociology, anthropology, and political 
science. 

The encyclopedia promises to be a book of reference and also a means of co- 


ordinating the social sciences. 
CHARLES H. Jupp 


Problems in public-school administration—School enrolments and expendi- 
tures have increased so rapidly in the last few years that today education may 
be considered one of the most important businesses in the country. The ad- 
ministration and management of this business require the services of many 
individuals properly trained in handling the problems which arise in the ad- 
ministration of local school systems. These problems are discussed in a recent 
book: by Ward G. Reeder, of the Ohio State University, who says, “Although 
the business phases of school administration have not been neglected in the 
book, the larger emphasis has been devoted to the problems of educational ad- 
ministration” (p. vii). 

The author points out that school administration does not exist as an end 
in itself but as a means of arriving at an end, namely, the facilitation of educa- 
tion without financial waste. In serving as a means of arriving at this end, 
school administration has several functions, which are enumerated in the first 
chapter of the book. The remainder of the book, with the exception of a 
chapter dealing with the organization and duties of the board of education and 
another dealing with the professional status of school administration, is devoted 
to a discussion of the functions of administration. These functions are dis- 
cussed as problems of administration, and the discussion deals with such sub- 
jects as the following: the method of selecting teachers; the training of teachers; 
measuring the efficiency of teachers; budget-making; planning, constructing, 
and financing school buildings; the school janitor; the administration of school 
supplies; classification and progress of pupils; measuring pupil achievement and 
ability; health supervision and medical inspection; administration of extra- 
curriculum activities; making a curriculum; school accounting; and public re- 
lations, or publicity. 

The book has four noteworthy features. (1) Wide use is made of existing 
studies in the field of administration to supplement the author’s own ideas, 
although the studies are not evaluated. (2) Frequent references are made to 
present practices as revealed by the reports of superintendents and school 
boards. (3) Many sample forms are included which should prove of value to 


t Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public School Administration. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xii+580. $2.25. 
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administrators. (4) Each chapter is supplemented by a rather complete an- 
notated bibliography containing references pertinent to the material discussed 
in the chapter. 

The book should prove helpful to the student who desires to become ac- 
quainted with the problems of public-school administration and to administra- 
tive officers who desire information regarding present practices in school ad- 


ministration. 
O. GARBER 


Where social work and education merge-—More than twenty years have 
elapsed since visiting teachers were first employed in the public schools. In 
that time the knowledge and methods of the educator, the social worker, and 
the mental hygienist have developed so rapidly that the task of the visiting 
teacher has become more clearly defined and understood. In 1925 a book writ- 
ten by Mary B. Sayles with an introduction by Howard W. Nudd was published 
by the Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency under the 
title of The Problem Child in School. This book contained accounts of a selected 
group of authenticated cases of problem children and described the outcome 
of the methods employed by visiting teachers in their efforts to readjust the 
children. The profession has now developed to such a point that a statement 
of the work of the visiting teacher is desirable. Such a statement has appeared 
in a book? by Jane F. Culbert published by the Commonwealth Fund. 

The content of the book is presented in two parts and a series of appendixes. 
Part I is devoted to the work of the visiting teacher with the child. Chapter i 
summarizes the types of problems encountered among school children and out- 
lines appropriate procedures for handling the problems. Chapter ii presents a 
working classification of the assets and liabilities in the home situation which 
influence the adjustment of the child, while chapter iii makes a similar analysis 
of community factors. 

Part II deals with the professional standards and relations of the visiting 
teacher. Chapter iv discusses the visiting teacher’s relations with various mem- 
bers of the school staff; chapter v presents a similar discussion of the relation 
of the visiting teacher to the administration; chapter vi details suggestions 
concerning records and the interpretation of the work, while chapter vii gives 
advice with regard to professional preparation for those contemplating entering 
this occupation. Ten appendixes present forms, case records, and various de- 
vices for aiding the visiting teacher in the details of her work. 

The interpretation of the work of the visiting teacher presented in this book 
is “based specifically upon the experience and carefully accumulated data of 
visiting teachers in thirty communities specially selected for demonstrations 
of the work under varied economic and industrial conditions in different parts 


1 Jane F. Culbert, The Visiting Teacher at Work. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1929. Pp. xvi+236. $1.50. 
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of the country” (p. v). These thirty demonstrations were conducted for a pe- 
riod of three years and provided a wealth of material upon which the author 
could draw in the presentation of her discussion. Constant references to case 
studies, specific techniques, summaries of data, and record forms give the im- 
pression that here is an excellent, usable, and non-technical presentation of the 
visiting teacher at work. 

The book will be of particular interest to administrators, personnel officers, 
social workers, and mental hygienists. It is the best single handbook of occu- 
pational information dealing with the task of the visiting teacher, and it will 
educate the sympathies of any person concerned with the stimulation and 
control of the growth of healthy boys and girls. It is one more manifestation 
of the enlightened insight into the educative process which has been developed 
by recent scientific advances in the fields of dynamic psychology and educa- 


tional psychiatry. 
Howarp YALE McCiusky 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Attaining physical fitness —Good health means more than mere freedom from 
illness. It presumes, in addition, the ability to carry on work and play with the 
maximum of vigor and enjoyment. It involves, also, the maintenance of a 
reserve of energy that can be tapped when needed. On the other hand, building 
up physical fitness will at the same time increase a person’s resistance to disease. 
How is one to decide when the peak of physical fitness has been attained? The 
diagnosis of the presence of disease does not offer great difficulty, although the 
discovery of the exact nature of the disease sometimes is a knotty problem. 
It is a matter of importance to be able to determine when one is really well. 
A recent book' has been written for the purpose of showing the individual how 
to rate himself on his physical fitness, health intelligence, and health habits. 

The first chapters are devoted to a discussion of the signs of good health, 
special stress being laid on the interpretation of weight as compared with the 
averages given in a height-weight-age table. In several chapters are given de- 
tailed facts concerning health habits and ways of establishing good habits. 
Common-sense rules for building physical fitness are listed. The book also 
describes the organization of large-scale health programs for schools and com- 
munities. 

The giving of regular physical examinations for the detection of physical 
defects has received added impetus in the last decade. In many schools the 
children are examined completely once or twice a year. Such examinations are 
valuable, but it is even more productive to build good health in order to prevent 
the occurrence of physical defects. The diagnosis of health is, therefore, more 
important than the diagnosis of disease. 

Teachers, parents, and others interested in the promulgation of health will 


t William R. P. Emerson, The Diagnosis of Health. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1930. Pp. xiv+272. $3.00. 
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find in Dr. Emerson’s book a guide for their efforts that will lead them in the 
right direction. The student in college or university can derive sufficient know]- 
edge from this book to start him on the road to good health. 

J. M.D. 


The technique of teaching biology.—The old method of presenting biology from 
day to day, from page to page, from a single textbook is rapidly passing. No 
longer is a certain number of pages assigned to be read at home in the evening 
and recited on at school the next day. The course is laid out in units with 
definite objectives to be attained. A work plan is placed in the hands of the 
pupils, which furnishes them with something definite and specific to work on 
at all times. A biology workbook' the fundamental aim of which is to give boys 
and girls an opportunity to secure valuable life-experiences has recently been 
published. 

The workbook is so planned that it can be used with any standard textbook. 
It is desirable, however, to provide several different textbooks for reference 
material. 

Some of the outstanding features of the workbook are: 

1. There are sixteen units, each with a challenging title, such as “What To 
Eat To Have Energy, Vigor, and Vitality”; “Fads and Facts about Gaining 
and Reducing”; “How Food May Make Your Body a Beautiful Castle or a 
Miserable Hovel’’; “Life an Adjustment: How We Become Acquainted with 
the World about Us”; “Biology and Wealth”; ‘““Why Do Children Look Like 
Their Parents?” “Biology for Leisure Time”; and “Great Men in Biology.” 

2. At the beginning of each unit is either a list of eight or ten exploratory 
questions or a full-page illustration directing attention to the unit. Both the 
questions and the illustrations give evidence of careful thought. 

3. There are eighty-seven well-planned experiments. 

4. At the end of each unit are reading and study references to ten leading 
textbooks in biology, questions for study, and words for spelling and use. 

5. The book is profusely illustrated with excellent drawings and photographs. 

6. The pages are perforated for removal, and each page contains three ring 
holes. 

7. The book is of ample size (7? by 8} inches). 

The plan of the book provides for individual differences. Biology is difficult 
for some pupils because they cannot draw. For these, diagrams are provided 
which they can identify and label. For those who are gifted in drawing, blank 
pages are provided. By the contract plan each pupil can progress at his own 
rate. From the abundance of material, the teacher can select that which best 
suits his needs. 


O. D. FRANK 


* James C. Adell, Orra Olive Dunham, and Louis E. Welton, A Biology Workbook. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. Pp. vi+326. $1.32. 
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Modern theories in a textbook in beginning chemistry.—Chemistry in industry 
is rapidly achieving an important place in the modern world. The present era 
has even been referred to as the “Age of Chemistry.” It is essential that the 
training of high-school pupils should include as much of the modern thought in 
the field of chemistry as has become established and as can be economically 
mastered by the pupils. 

An unfortunate factor in curriculum-building is the assumption that the best 
methods in use by adults today are the practices which should be taught to our 
pupils. This assumption is often not correct; civilization moves on, and the 
training acquired may be out of date by the time the pupil is in a position to 
make use of it. In the case of chemistry this difficulty can be avoided to some 
extent by introducing the pupils in the high-school courses to the recently- 
developed but well-established principles of this foundation science. The estab- 
lished results of chemical research are the foundations on which rest nearly all 
modern industries. Discoveries made today are utilized in industry tomorrow. 
Proper contacts for high-school pupils can be arranged so that, through the 
mastery of recently-discovered fundamental principles, the pupils will be in 
position to understand and appreciate the industrial applications of these 
principles in the future. 

Too often new textbooks in chemistry are conservative and relegate all 
recently-established theories to a few “optional” chapters at the end of the 
book. These chapters, apparently, are added as an afterthought and are to be 
studied if time permits. Usually they are not reached in the course. Modern 
chemists are explaining many fundamental principles on the basis of recently- 
established theories. The proper place to introduce these new theories is directly 
in connection with the various phenomena which they help to explain. 

A commendable use of this type of organization appears in a recent textbook,: 
which introduces these new concepts early and makes excellent use of them 
throughout the later discussions. The book, not being large, is not an encyclo- 
pedia containing much unnecessary material. It is complete in covering all the 
material suggested in the syllabus prepared by the American Chemical Society 
and is a satisfactory guide for a good course in high-school chemistry because 
it covers all the requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The authors consciously planned a gradual approach to the subject. High- 
school pupils often find the study of chemistry difficult because it is a new field 
in which they are abruptly confronted with entirely strange concepts and un- 
familiar situations. The first six chapters lead the pupils by easy stages from 
those things with which they are familiar to the new ideas necessarily included 
in this highly-organized special science. These chapters are very short, perhaps 
too short, as it is essential that the pupils be well prepared for the new ideas. 

The new theories are then introduced so that they may be used in the later 
discussions. Chapter vii deals with the electron theory applied to the structure 

* Gustav L. Fletcher, Herbert O. Smith, and Benjamin Harrow, Beginning Chemistry. 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1929. Pp. viii+-476. $1.60. 
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of matter. Only the essential features of the theory are discussed, and the 
explanations are made so clear that the pupil will have little difficulty in master- 
ing the desired concept. This material is followed by chapters dealing with the 
explanation of chemical changes, the chemical behavior of atoms, and the mean- 
ing of valence. All these discussions are based on the theory of the electronic 
structure of matter. Other modern ideas introduced and used in the book are 
the new theories of ionization, a more complete law of mass action, an explana- 
tion of isotopes, a discussion of the activity of colloids, and a discussion of the 
electrolytic refining of metals. Of especial value is a chapter explaining oxidation 
and reduction reactions in terms of electron shifts. 

Near the end of the book is a section of two chapters, “Carbon Compounds” 
and “The Chemistry of Food,” which constitutes an excellent introduction to 
organic chemistry—a phase of the subject too often slighted in many otherwise 
good textbooks. The last four chapters are called supplementary chapters by 
the authors and discuss the most recent applications of chemistry in the newer 
industries. In this section we find descriptions of explosives, photographic 
processes, and the chemical significance of paints and inks. 

The organization of the book is well suited to good teaching practice. Ap- 
propriate illustrations are profusely distributed throughout the book. Optional 
paragraphs are found at the ends of chapters, and many optional questions are 
included for the purpose of challenging the thought of the brighter pupils. At 
the end of the book in tabular form is to be found an excellent summary of 
laboratory procedures, including drawings of apparatus, equations, lists of the 
materials used, etc. The Appendix contains all necessary tables usually found 
in textbooks in high-school chemistry and, in addition, several lists of materials 
which will be found most valuable. 

The progressive teacher who wishes to introduce the newest developments 
in modern chemistry and at the same time give a sound and complete course 
will gratefully accept this book and appreciate its value. 

FRED G. ANIBAL 


A scientifically graded French reader.—Si nous lisions' is the third book in 
the Chicago French Series published under the editorship of Otto F. Bond. 
This new publication is the reading text to accompany Helen M. Eddy’s 
Beginning French and is the first reader of the West type to appear in this 
country. It is planned for use in connection with a grammar almost from the 
beginning of the course, that is, immediately after the pupils have acquired some 
ability in pronouncing French. Using sixteen words as the initial vocabulary, 
the authors have undertaken to create reading material in which the vocabulary, 
idioms, and forms are scientifically graded. The materials are selected, intro- 
duced, and repeated according to a definite system. The vocabulary is based on 


* Grace Cochran and Helen M. Eddy, Si nous lisions. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1929. Pp. xvi+192. $1.35. 
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words in the first quarter of the French Word Book by George E. Vander Beke 
and the French Idiom List compiled by Frederic D. Cheydleur. The book is 
planned so that each chapter or story follows a chapter or story in Beginning 
French. 

The procedure of starting with so small a vocabulary allows but small scope 
for the creation of reading material. Consequently, the first pages are given over 
to such sentences about the class and the pupils as are usually found in a gram- 
mar. This material is soon worked into an elementary story about two American 
boys who are visiting Paris. Mention is made of the Louvre, the Tuileries, 
Jeanne d’Arc, etc. While the boys say that stories about the people whom they 
discuss and the places which they visit are to be found in their books, the stories 
do not appear in this book. The reviewer thinks that this omission might prove 
annoying to a pupil, particularly to a young one. While the boys are visiting 
in Normandy, their hostess tells them stories. This arrangement gives the au- 
thors the opportunity to use the old stand-bys: “Les trois ours,” “Les trois 
souhaits,” and “Les douze mois.” At this point in the book, the younger boy 
returns to America, and the older boy goes to a French school where he reads 
the remaining stories in the book: adaptations of “Le chien de brisquet,” 
“Boum-boum,” “La piéce de cing francs,” “La cloche,” “Lilith,” and “La jument 
bleue.” 

Each chapter or story is followed by exercises dealing with the content and 
with word study, which stress word-building, vocabulary development, and the 
relation between French and English. A good deal of space is devoted to a 
study of the French element in English. Other exercises consist of multiple- 
choice and completion exercises, true-false statements, and questions on the text. 
At the end of each chapter there are also suggested readings in English with re- 
gard to places mentioned in the text. At the back of the book there is a bibliog- 
raphy of forty-two English titles for supplementary reading about France and 
French life. The provision of such a bibliography is a particularly good idea, 
one that could be used more frequently to enrich and broaden a pupil’s under- 
standing of the country whose language he is studying. The pupils themselves 
might considerably extend such a list. 

Three folk songs with music and a traditional Christmas song appear at the 
end of the book. The vocabulary contains all the words and idioms in the text. 
A table of the proper nouns is given with phonetic transcriptions and geo- 
graphical notes, as well as a table, with phonetic transcriptions, of French and 
English words that are similar. 

By the time the pupil has read the last story, he is expected to have a vocabu- 
lary of 850 French words. Occasionally, a word not included in the word count 
is used in a story, the English equivalent being given in parentheses. This ar- 
rangement sometimes leads the author into a procedure that is certainly not 
flattering to the intelligence of the pupil. Between pages 56 and 58, the word 
saucisse, which is explained in English the first time it is used, occurs sixteen 
times and is one of the key words of the story. When the same word again ap- 
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pears on page 110 in another story, its meaning is again given in English. Like- 
wise, in “Les douze mois” the words fraises and janvier, both key words, are 
explained in English in the story and again when they are used in the questions 
based on the story. Unnecessary explanations of other words are also given. 
The book offers an interesting contribution to the reading program that is 
everywhere being stressed at present. The book is the result of a serious effort to 
provide reading matter that may be used early in the course to build up reading 
ability. It is attractive in form and does not look like a schoolbook. The proof- 
reading, on the whole, has been carefully done. However, on page 24 and again 
in the bibliography the surname of Mortimer Menpes is given as ‘“Mempes.”’ 
JosETTE SPINK 
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